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Among this week’s contributors 


Information, please 


Origins of Shakespeare, 1977. 


John Baines is Professor of Egyptolo- Emrys Jones is the author of The John North is Professor of the History 

ov at the University of Oxford. Origins of Shakespeare, 1977. of Science at the University of GrO- 

67 ningen. 

Maurice Beresford is Professor of Gavin Kennedy is Senior Lecturer in . 

Economic History at the University of Economics at the University of Strath- Vivian Nutton is the editor ot o aten 

Leeds. Clyde. Problems and Prospects, 1981. 


Tina Brown's Life as a Party will be Eric Korn is an antiquarian bookseller 
reviewed in a future issue of the TLS. jn London. 

Victoria Chick is the author of Mac- Sir Edmund Leach's Structuralist In- 
roeconomics After Keynes: A Re-con- terpretarions of Biblical Myth was pub- 
sideratlon of the General Theory, 1983. lished earlier this year. 

John Dunn is a Fellow of King’s David M Loade’s most recent works 
Colley. Cambridge. 


James Fenton’s collections of poems 
include The Memory of War, 1982; his 
Children in Exile will be published 


James Fenton’s collections of poems 
include The Memory of War, 1982; his 
Children in Exile will be published 
shortly. 


Margaret Forster's Significant Sis- 
ters: a history of active feminism 1830- 
1940 is to be published next year. 

Jane Glover is the author of Cavalli, 
1978. 


David M. Loade's most recent works 
are The Reign of Mary Tudor and 
Politics and the Nation, 1450-1660, 
both 1979. 

Edna Lonoley is editor of A Language 
not to be Betrayed: Selected prose of 
Edward Thomas, 1981. 

Stephen Medcalf is a Reader in 
English at the University of Sussex. 

Wilfrid Mellers’s most recent book 
is Beethoven and the Voice of God, 
1983. 

John Milner's Vladimir Tatfin and the 
Russian Avant-Garde was published 
earlier this year. 


Christopher Hill’s most recent book Htoy L of^Medicine ^ Univereity 

° f London. 

Edward Norman is the author of 
Christopher Hitchens is Washington Church and Society in England 1770- 
Correspondent for The Nation. 1970 , 1976. 


L. R. Poos is a Fellow of FitzwiHinm 
College. Cambridge. 

Roy Porter’s most recent book is 
English Society in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, 1982. 

David Rosand is Chairman of the 
Department of Art History and 
Archaeology at Columbia University. 

Hans Singer is Emeritus Professor at 
Sussex University and Professorial Fel- 
low of the Institute of Development 
Studies at Sussex. 

Hilary Spurlino's Secrets of a 
Woman's Heart: The Later Life of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett 1920-1969 will be 
published next year. 

• Laurence Whitehead is a Fellow in 
Politics at Nuffield College, Oxford. 

J. M. Ziman's most recent book is 
Puzzles, Problems and Enigmas, 1981. 


G. A. M., author of Six Satin's, 
published by Harold Monro’s Poetry 
Bookshop in 1919 with decorations 
by Paul Nash: identity sought of G. 
A. M.; for a bibliography of the 
Problems and Prospects, 1981. publications of the Poetry Book- 

shop. 

J . O. A. PococK « Professor of His.ory Revcre $£ lnKr 

at Johns Hopkins University, and n Kevcre, Pennsylvania 

Director of the Fnleer Center for the Michael MacDnnagh (1860-1946), au- 
History of British Political Thought. tlior of In London during the Great 

War ( 1935); current holder of copy- 


right in this work sought. 

Stuart Sillars. 

58 Morgan Crescent, Theydon Bois, 
Epping, Essex CM 16 7DX. 

Pauline Smith (1882-1959), South 
African-born short-story writer and 
novelist, friend of Arnold Bennett, 
Frank Swinnerton, Winifred Holt- 
by, Ethelreda Lewis, Sarah Ger- 
trude Millin, Emily Townshcnd: 
photographs, personal recollections, 
Biographical information about her 
life in Europe, and particularly let- 
ters; for a forthcoming volume of 
correspondence with biographical 
introduction. 

Dorothy Driver. 

English Department, University of 
Cape Town, Rondebosch, 7700 
Cape, South Africa. 

Doris Lessing’. I have been asked to 
edit a Bntish issue of the Doris 
Lessing Newsletter, and would wel- 
come contributions. 

A.J. Gurr. 


Department of English, University 
of Reading, White knights, Read- 
ing RG6 2AA. 


Stephen Crane (1871-19Q0I ZT* 
The Red Badge 

lived intermittent^; in Eni? 
ing the Inst three yeanTSu’ 
letters from or to Stephen X 

John Davidson (1857-1909): inW 
tion about MSS colleciiolTZ 
than the pro- 1975 acquisition^ 
following libraries: British Lb; 
Columbia University, Henn 
Huntington, University of $ 
University of Leeds, National ]i 
rnry of Scotland, New York Putt 
Library, Princeton University Yi 
University; for a study. . 

Mary O'Conm 
133 Grace Street, Toronto, Oana 
M6J 2S6, Canada. 

Maior-General Eric Domi6a&& 
(later Dorman-O'Gowm) ( 1 ®. 
1969): personal or military re minfa 
ences or relevant corrttpQndeiu 
covering any part of his life; ton 
commissioned biography. 

Lavima G re acta 
Ticknock House, Ticknock, Sb* 
ford, Co Dublin, Irish RepnUc 

Barbara Pym : personal recolktfaf 
and correspondence not incluMk 
the Bodleian collection; forioitU 
biography. 

Constance Malloy. 
English Department, Uiuvenityil 
California, Davis, Califcm 
95616. 
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Teesslde Polytechnic 


\ — y Deputy Librarian 

.A Deputy, Librarian is required for the Library of Teesslde Potyteohnlo. 


S iertenco In an Academic Library or Research or Btialnass 
Bblishment. Knowledge ot modem Computer and technical 
developments In Libraries la essential. 

The post oilers interesting and stimulating work with goad opportunities 
at career development 

Salary: Principal Lecturer - Burnham scale, Higher Education 
E12,619-{tjar) El 3,838-El 6.744 

The conditlana of service tor this post are those prescribed by the 
National Joint Council tor Administrative, Prolaa atonal, Technical and 
CterttaJ 8«vta».. 

Farther details and application forma era avaffabto tram; The Personnel 
SecOoh. ■ Teeaaide Polytechnic, Borough Road, Middlesbrough. 
Cleveland TSI 3BA. Tel: Middlesbrough (084Z) 218121, Ex). 4114. 
Qosing~date: 30di November, 1883. !. ■ >. •' ‘ (4278). 


Magdalen College 

The Colleoe prapanan lo 
elect a non-oilpandlory 
visit uiji Fallow or Fuilowe 
for tnn academic year 
1084/8. 

A Visiting Fellowship In 
Intended to orfur a scholar 

for any period not exened- 
Inn one yonr. 

Further details __ are 
■ivallnble from the Clerk 
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Robertson r s classic on art 
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Prince Edwards Rond, 
Lewes. Sussex. (Add tl for 
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.. Si> Albans. London, William Pickering, 1827 $200 
8vo,contemnorary hnlf cnlf. Printed In Fry’s BaskeryiUeifl*. 
hy Thomas White. Pickering was himself a dedicated (lstiMmaa. 
Jumcs Boswell: The Life ofSomuOl Johnson. London, WMIm 
Pickering, and Oxford, Talboysand Wheeler, 1826 $185 ■ ' 
4 volumes, 8vo, original red glazed cloth, uncut: The second of 
the Oxford English Classics series. 
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Earl Warren - Constitution and conscience 
‘Kissinger: The Price of Power’ 

H. C. Longuet-Higgins on computer- worship 
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ELIZABETH R 

L'(i/hIjocIi Longford 

Tile iliitin^uishcd historirul hicigraplier. lUi/nlieth Luiiufcnl. |ir«&i‘tit>n 
completely f real i |i' in rail «if die Queen. Full of lively uu cciluics urn I miicli new 
iufomiaiinn. it Vomrt as cioae us iinssitilc to being mt mulmruetl liifigrnpliy.' 
The Tinh-s 

£10.95 

A SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 

Asu Uriyys 

A ninjnr new work l.y Kiif)luiiil : s fuTCino&l mriul historian. Lavishly illustrated 
throughout, it it imUr ion* u iid umlugmaiir . . . nfferj ini*) on cxlinaretiiiglv 
wideperspceiivc." Gimrdmn. This is u remurkuhlebmiK tltiu Lears the 9in'ni|i 
of its except joim | author.’ The Timet 

£11.95 

VITA 

Viriorin Cientfiiniin^ 

A sensitive uoriruyfll ultlie brilliant (ail die life ami complex personal life of 
Vila SHi-kville- Wii.'Superli . . . masterly . . . much more limit just a nrunl of 
i" veil Is. hut mi (ipcning-iip of undersia'iiding a ud experience.' The Times 

£12.50 

MODERN ART AND ITS 
ENIGMA 

John Alsbcrg 

Tills ruJical rriiique nfuri from 1 800 to 1950 draws copiously on the writing# 
of artists and philosophers. 

£12.50 

BARTLEB Y IN MANHATTAN 

and other essays 

Elizabeth Hardwick 

Whether ilia cussing, the theatre, politic #, Paris or New York, the essa 
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THE ROSENBERG FILE 

A Search for Truth 

greatest ^ 
guilt and innocence. 

£16.50 

IJV BREACH OF PROMISE 

Five Men who, Shaped a Generation 

. JohiiVaWy ' 

A pnrrcp five e xfiminAtio ti of the lives of Hugh Caiiakcll, lainManlrmJ, Anlhonv 
C.raslanu, Edward Boyle and Richard Ti unit*. . 

WOMEN’S CHOICES 

The Philosophical Problems of Feminism 
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THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 

Priory House, Si John’s Lane. Lumkui COM 4UX X ! 

OCTOBER 28 I9K.1 

Archaeology 1 197 

Literary Criticism 1178, 1193^4 

Alt 1195 

Music 1191 

Biography 1175-6 

Poetry 1 180 

Commentary 1186-8 

Religion 1 199 

Drama 1183 

Scottish History 1 198 

Economic History 1181-2 

Social Studies 1190, 1196 

Fiction 1184-5 

Technology 1177,1179 

Topography and Travel 1192 


Mary Midgloy & Juditliifoghes 

‘Provides just die ammunition W|| need to argue your way fruitfully through 
• • die xiuluies'. Cosniopotiion 

Cased £12.95 Paper £6.95 
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100 BILLION SUNS 

TUefiirHi,Ufc and Death of the Stars 

> Rudol/Kippenhahn 

A Winy and humorous biography of the stnwwriuen for both the provisional '• 
■ and general reader. ■■ 

£15:00 ■ 
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Ande rson , R. D. Education and Opportunity in Victorian Scotland: Schools and universities 

[T. C. Sniout] < |{ 

Attridoe, Derek The Rhythms of English Poetry [TomDisch] HI 

Banton, Michael Racial and Ethnic Competition [Kenneth Kirkwood] If 

Bell, Michael The Sentiment of Reality: Truthof feeling in the European novel 

[Iain McGilchrist] 11 ! 

Born, Anne South Devon [Patricia Beer] \[ 

Buxton, Cindy, and Annie Price Survival: South Atlantic [Nicholas Shakespeare] 11 ! 

Cordner, Michael (Editor) The Plays of Sir George Etherege [Ian Donaldson] 11 ! 

Donaldson, Gordon All the Queen’s Men: Power and politics in Mary Stewart’s Scotland 

[Jenny Wormald] 

Donleavy.J.P. Leila [David Profumo] 

Durrell, Lawrence Sebastian or Riding Passions [Valentine Cunningham! It 

Ebner, Peter Das Schaltjahr [John Neves] 

Fuller, R. Buckminster Critical Path [P.B. CheckiandJ 

Frost, David L. (Editor) The Selected Plays of Thomas Middleton [ Ian Donaldson] 

Gerber, LaneA. Married to their Careers: Career and family dilemmas in doctors' lives 

[Bruce Hepburn] W 

Gibson, Colin (Editor) The Selected Plays of Philip Massinger [Ian Donaldson] t 

Hamm, Charles Music in the New World [Peter Dickinson] t . .11 

Hanson , William S., and Gordon S. Maxwell Rome's North West Frontier: TheAntonine Wall 

[Valerie Maxficldj 11 

Harris, Danip.l A. Inspirations Unbidden: The “Terrible Sonnets" of Gerard Manley Hopkins 

( . [Roger Mossf * 11 

■ wear -r [Miehw[ jrBff(|5] 11 

Haslbldinb, Peter Raptures of the Deep [Stephen Pickles] !' 

Henderson, Anthony G. (Editor) The Comedies of William Congreve • [Ian Donaldson] 11 

Hersh, Seymour M. Kissinger: The price of power [Adam Watson] J 

HiLl, Christopher R. ' Change in South Africa: Blind alleys or new directions? [LucyMair] 

Hillaby.John Journey Home [Adam Nicolson] 11 

Holland, Peter (Editor) The Plays of William Wycherley [IanDonaldson] 

Hughes, Thomas P. Networks of Power: Electrification in western society, 1880-1930 . . 

[P^ V, Danckwerts] 

Johns, Catherin e, and Timothy Potter The Thctford Treasure: Roman jewellery and silver 

[Anthony King] '• 

Kintqbn, EUobne R, the Perception of Poetry [Kateryna Arthur] #.! 

LArmtORB, Richard (Translator) Acts and Letters of the Apostles [Michael Gouldcr] . 

Lerner, Lawrence Reconstructing Literature [Imre Salusinszky] ■ ’ " ! 

Lindars, Barnadas Jesus Son of Man '[J.L.Houlden] ■; 

Macdeth, Georoe Anna's Book [Brian Morton] 

McLVNN'f.J. The Jficoblte Army tH England! 745: The final campaign [John Childs] 

• Mars Jpnes, Adam (Editor) Mae West is Dead: Recent Lesbian and Gay Fiction 

: ■ 1 ■ i • - [Stephen Pickles] 11 

Moore, Brian Cold Heaved [Patricia Craig] 

Muldoon.Paul .Quoof [Neil Corcoran] . 

Nonweilh^, Parry ■ That OtherRealniof Freedom [Stephen Pickles] • . 

.. Parfitt,G6orGe (Editor) , ThePlays, of Cyril Toyrneur [Ian Donaldson] 

Rhodes, Anthony , The Power of Rome in the Twentieth Century [Brian Fothcrgill] ■ !, .. ; 

*. Robertson, C J, ■. The Origins of the Scottish Railway System 1722-1844 [Bruce Lcnman] • -jj 

Rockwell, John AU American Music: Conipositlonin the late twentieth century [Wilfrid Mellers]. . ,> 

Rosenberg, Rosalind Beyond Separate Spheres: Intellectual roots of modern feminism ' 

’.t ; « *.!«. « #.;• • !v *'1 ‘ . .* '(Rosalind Delmar] 

'JfS^iiesfrp^tKeGlnyferbyeadHpusf, Star Whisper [Fleur.Adcock] -.ji 

_• SctWARTz, B brnArit Supef<^hlef,$arl Warren and his Supreme Court [Geoffrey Marshall] . . . |fl 

. 8sXli^J/Av -Cifmeln Sevepteenth-cintury England: A' county study [Paul Slack] • ‘ il! 

r Adcock]* ‘ 

'' . StMoria /G eoff Ate Computers Alive?: Evolution nndnew life forms ■ [H. C. Longuet-Higguis] • . 

StorbYjGwham (E ditor); , J^laysbyRenaissahce andResipratiQn Dramatists flan Ddpfddsdn] : *j j- ;/.i 

4 . - ^ around the coast ofGreaiBritain : : 

-,>.p. viJames. Campbell] •. 
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Bernard Schwartz 
w Chief. Earl Warren and His 
^preme Court - A Judicial 


nwswr'J . _ 

gtjpn New York University Press. 
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0JM77825 9 

thertsord of Earl Warren's Supreme 
Sri from 1954 to 1968 was short- 
nifflmflrized by Representative 
)Lh 0. Andrews of Alabama. 
IKvmt the Negroes in the schools.” 
h. -and drove God out.” 
Cboiiasman Mendel Rivers filled out 
ihepKtare in more detail. The justices 
rf Ak Warren Court were “a bold, 
maOdous, atheistic, sacrilegious and 
iiwdictable group of uncontrolled 
depots, riving aid and comfort to 
HoMOw. lP Richard Nixon - as perhaps 
befits a lawyer - was more restrained. 
lit Court, to his mind, had 
'veafceaed the peace forces and 
strengthened the criminal forces” in 
American society, and it was 
insoffidentiy appraised of the need for 
strict construction of the federal 
constitution. 

Other descriptions of the Court’s 
mi: from a different ideological 
stance are of course available. It might 
be said, for example, that the Court 
aMielled the racial integration of the 
Nation's schools and public facilities 
nd that they upheld the rights of the 


socially deprived , besides maintaining 
Ae Founding Fathers' prudent 
Kparetion of Church and State. In 


E uon of Church and State, in 
in they might be complimented 
foi discovering behind the broad 
phurology of the Bill of Rights 
atherto unrevealed entitlements of the 
dtiRD to privacy, travel, passports, 
amracepiive advice and sexually 
explicit reading matter. Truth, as 
imys, has many facets. 

On the theoretical plane (though it 
*b not one lo which Earl Warren 
Mwally gravitated) the Court was for 
toil divided on one of the major 
conhmiing questions of constitutional 
gwnment, namely the contest 
jwwen the claims of two styles of 
facial behaviour, often aubbed 


■wivism" and '‘restraint”. The 
“pwature of the contest is at its 


gjMt where judges, as in the United 
have the power to quash and 


■Wdate acts of national or local 
“phtiye bodies. The question can be 
in this way: should the 
■ JSf red decisions of democratically 
bodies be upheld when judges, 


who may doubt their conformity with 
constiluiiona! guarantees, perceive 
that they rest upon an intelligible 
legislative policy that is not completely 
arbitrary? Or should judges weigh for 
themselves the competing claims of the 
Constitution and the legislative policy, 
subjecting the purposes of the 
legislature to rigorous scrutiny tmd 
upholding decisions that impinge upon 
constitutional guarantees only when 
convinced that they rest upon a 
compelling legislative purpose? 

Bernard Schwartz has chronicled in 
upwards of K00 pages a blow-by-blow 
account of these competing strategies, 
and some complicating tactics, in the 
Court's business during the fifteen 
terms that Warren presided over it. It Is 
solid meat for those that have the 
digestion for it. The materials for such 
an account are of course more 
abundantly available in the United 
States than in Britain, where scholars 
are unlikely to be given judges' notes 
and draft opinions, ana where the 
higher judiciary are not supplied with 
jaw-clerks who on retirement are 
prepared to talk at length about their 
employers and about the opinions that 
they have in whole or part drafted for 
them. Professor Schwartz has 
interviewed thirty former law-clerks of 
the Chief Justice and all but one of the 
surviving members of the Warren 
Court, as well as using the papers of 
Burton, Frankfurter, Black, Pouglas, 
Clark and Warren himself, what 
emerges is as much a biography of the 
Court as of its leader. In each term the 
Court’s major cases are dissected and 
the developing opinions, concurrences 
and dissents plotted. The minor 
squabbles, flatteries, bargains and 
tantrums are displayed in all their now 
unsurprising detail. Warren is the 
focus, but Frankfurter and Black loom 
veiy large (particularly in the tantrum 
stakes). 

Warren’s first act of judicial 
statesmanship was to engineer a 
unanimous decision in the 1954 Brown 
ense holding racial segregation in 
public education to be a violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment equal 
protection requirement. In what 
Schwartz calls "the .most severely 
fractured Supreme Court in history 
that was a considerable stroke.. 
Perhaps it can be accoun ted for by the 
fact that Brown raised different issues 
from that which often separated Justice 
Frankfurter from the so-called liberal 
i activists. The fracture was severe 
’ enough. In the war years Frankfurter 
, dubbed Black and Douglas the “Axis”. 


Geoffrey Marshall 

Douglas, he wrote to Judge Learned family in our civilization" and argued process which he deemed an 
Hand in 1954, “is the most cynical, that a state ought not to be allowed to impermissible recourse to "natural 
shamelessly immoral character I've dissolve the marriages of citizens of law” that would allow judges to write 
ever known". He and “Hill-Biiiy other states via consensual divorce into the constitution their own values. 
Hugo” Black were “frankly not judges laws. That procedure had been lambasted by 

at all”. Frankfurter in tum was, in journalistic view of Warren liberals in the 1930s when it had been 

Justice Potter Stewart's eye, ‘‘as fickle (expressed by James Reston in the New resorted to by conservative justices 
as a high-school girP .Douglas s phrase Vorfc Times in 195b) was thnt he had ?“ ch as McReynolds. Opponents of the 
was “that little S.O.B' . joined the liberal wing of the Court and Wairen court often called for judges 

Frankfurter's alleged fickleness was become “a whole-hearted advocate of who would interpret rather than make 
shown in his early and later thoughts on activism”. When Brennan joined the “ w - w ® s . not a ' 0I1 . e * n 

the Chief Justice. When soliciting his Court, what Time magazine called thinking that he was doing precisely 
. ; i- r »„ non ; 1 1 / / d i „ . i. r> 7 r-« that and reiectino indicia) lemslation. 


support immediately after Warren’s BBDandW(B 
appointment he had used extravagant and Warren) wi 
language about his judicial capacities, recruit Justice 
but when Warren failed (o take in the conservatives. 


BBDandWfBlack, Brennan, Douglas 
and Warren) were in some cases able to 
recruit Justice Tom Clark, and the 


conservatives, so called, seemed 
Frankfurterian gospel of judicial outnumbered. Beyond doubt the 
restraint disenchantment set in. The tensions on the Court were 
decision in Brown also soured relations significantly lessened with the 

between Warren and Eisenhower on retirement of Mr Justice Frankfurter, 
both sides. Warren blamed whose departure must have brought 
Eisenhower for his lack of support and about signs of relief on all sides. 


executive implementation of the 
desegregation decisions. Eisenhower 
in tum used Douglas-like epithets 


Frankfurter's persistent professorial 
advocacy of the restraint philosophy 
had set nim at odds with those of his 


such as McReynolds. Opponents of the 
Warren court often called for judges 
who would interpret rather than make 
the law. But Black was not alone in 
thinking that he was doing precisely 
that and rejecting judicial legislation. 
The results might sometimes appear 
“activist", as they did in free speech 
cases, or “restrained” , as in the “sit-in" 
and privacy cases. Powell v. Texas in 
1967 again saw Black arguing that in 
voiding a state law penalizing public 
drunkenness the Court was “going 
beyond the proper limits of judicial 
power”. 

Prolonged exposure to judicial 
biography may welt help to fuel the 


about the 'former Governor of colleagues who, on his view, made 
California, reportedly coming later to humanity the test of constitutionality. 

i . \,i t u... j .l. 


say that Warren’s appointment was the He was beyond question the ablest be set out whenever needed to justify 
biggest mistake of his career, jurist on the Court, but he was also action or inaction dictated by 
(Inspection, incidentally, of Warren’s didactic, self-important and given in attachment to particular values, 
record as a politician and as a state private to unmeasured invective. Cynicism of that kind may be unfair to 
prosecutor might have given some p rom t h e early 1960s there Frankfurter, Warren ana Black, but 

early warning of his marked liberal developed a further and significant perhaps not to scholars of a lesser 
tendencies in social and economic s pM t between Justice Hugo Black and order, such, possibly, as Whittoker, 
matters, and in relation to the rights of sJme orhis former co-adlutors. Black’s Goldberg or Thurgood Marshall, 

criminal defendants.) l ibera | activism in some areas of civil (Goldberg, who came to the Court in 

From Frankfurter's viewpoint liberties now turned out to be 1962, thought it high praise or the Gntef 


From Frankfurter's viewpoint 
Warren's decision-making was 
unprincipled and “result-oriented". 
Potter Stewart later thought the same. 
“If the Chief Justice can see some issue 
that involves widows, orphans or the 
underprivileged”, he wrote, “he's 
Koine to come down on that side.” 


Other areas in which Warren might be 
deflected from going with the uberal 
activists were those that involved 
threats to decency or the family. So in 
Roth v. US in 1957 Warren, unlike 


developed a further and significant 
split between Justice Hugo Black and 

r , . ■ e ,1... DUM.1. 


liberal activism in some areas of civil 
liberties now turned out to be 
compatible with judicial caution in 
others. The peculiar literalism that had 
led him to interpret the First 
Amendment free speech guarantee in 
an absolute way, so as to tolerate no 
state restriction of speech or writing, 
also made him refuse to extend its 
language. So in Adder ley v, Florida in 
1966 and in similar public order cases 
he would not treat street demon- 
strations and protest marches as 
extended instances of the exercise of 


be set out whenever needed to justify 
action or inaction dictated by 
attachment to particular values. 
Cynicism of that kind may be unfair to 
Frankfurter, Warren ana Black, but 
perhaps not to scholars of a lesser 
order, such, possibly, as Whittoker, 


Justice to say that he followed the 
path of voicing and voting his genuine 
convictions”). 

It is a small disappointment at the 
end of Schwartz’s impressive labour of 
reconstruction that he offers no overall 
judgment of the performance of the 


Warren Court, especially in the fight of 
the criticisms of its jurisprudence by 
sympathetic critics, as well as by the 
authors of works such as Government 


Roth V. us in iy SI warren, umixe exienaea nsiances oi naw u. . Ju(Uciarv and Nitu Me „ against 
Black and Douglas, subscribed to the free speech rights. Nor would he read ^ g rt JjJL Court * s activity 

view that "obscenity is not within the into tfie constitution as he saw it social JJJ m ^ ta pSftU and 
area of constitutionally protected rights not explkitly speUed out. frt i mpac t Decisi ons sSch as Brown 

speech or press and voted to confirm a Griswold v . ^omieciicMt he was andilS p Ta geny, together with Baker v. 


state conviction. In Wyatt v. United 
States he dissented from a majority of 
the ; Court t who were willing to find an 
exception to the rule against corn- 


unwilling to veto the state’s right to 
make unwise or eccentric laws about 


v. Arizona, Mat 


ma . 2C ZrSSS . Halt to Ohio, and New York Times v. Sullivan 
contraception by finding a right brought major changes in civil liberties 

ESSL -TiJte J£S jLJSKiv -5 arid In the civil _and criminal procedure 


m u wine iuiiu.17 y» «« ■ torn limes caae, , jor exan)P‘«>vin 

_What Schwartz's boakenetyesus to 

dining its own domicile requirement rejected any judicial ( reliance on do, however, is to see front P 
Warren 8 spoke of "the place of. the . substantive views of liberty- or due direction the much discussed polarity 
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of judicial philosophy on the Court. 
What he tells us about its inner life 
shows up the crudity of the contrast 
between judicial activism and judicial 
restraint, and its uneasy relationship to 
other distinctions, between liberalism 
and conservatism, between narrow and 
broader theories of interpretation , and 
between judicial application of law and 
judicial legislation. It shows us in 
abundant detail that judicial restraint is 
not one but a cluster of attitudes. They 
include at least the following: a 
disposition to respect precedent; a 
disposition to decide cases on statutory 
or Factual grounds rather than on wide 
constitutional principles; a disinclin- 
ation to assume jurisdiction over lower 
court derisions turning on the 
assessment of factual evidence; a 
reluctance to put substantial fairness 
before procedural propriety; a 


..reference for a common standard of point this out to the President “because case, Powell v. Aft C ormnek , in which 
far nil t vnes of legislation : and a vou might not have looked into the the Court invalidated the exclusion by 


review for all types of legislation ; and a 
high degree of deference for legislative 
judgment based on democratic or 
separation of powers grounds (with a 
potentially lower level of deference for 
executive officials). None of these 
dispositions is necessarily conservative 
in a political sense in terms of the end 
results of decided cases, though 
conservatives who inveigh against, 
activism and commend “strict con- 
struction” often assume them to be so. 

On the day (hat Warren retired from 
the bench President Nixon, the well- 
known strict constructionist, attended 
the Court and the Chief Justice 
preached him a short sermon. The 
Court, he snid, was “a continuing 
body”. It served the public interest 
"guided only by the Constitution and 
our own consciences". He ventured to 


you might not have looked into the me *-ouri uivamiiiii-u uk cmiumiiii 
mutter". Considered as ceremonial Congress of Representative Adam 
insult, tlint was superior to any asperity Clayton Powell. There was no way in 


of Frankfurter’s. 


which (he Court could have enforced 


In the end the Warren court may an order against Congress, but Warren 
have weakened some popular was untroubled by that. Once, when 
impressions about the character of the Court had ordered the release of an 
American government and confirmed army prisoner, one of his clerks hail 
others Its record injects some doubt asked him luw they were going to 
into the proposition that “the Supreme make the army do it, cuing Andrew 
Court follows the election returns". Jackson’s reported remark that •C hief 
The electorate (admittedly when Justice Marshall had made his 
judicially rearranged into equal decision; now let hint enforce it”, 
electoral districts) lias followed the Warren’s reply was -you don l have to 


* — rr: Bt iv a areat many Americans 

but he (no knew (hat cnriT — dark assumptions nbout 

would have SstdEcW reinforced. This 

and that it could not be fife SE jof the man by a profession- 

harl Warren’s confidence l *? ^wafer must throw doubts on Ins 
authority of his ' S JS a fa lime when the great 

willingness to use it against Iwhi^ S&ents, an d especially .the 

states and the FpfWoi ^ a eoals of American 


On the altar of AI 


H. C. Longuet-Higgins 


Geoff Simons 

Are Computers Alive?: Evolution 
and New Life Forms 
212pp. Brighton: Harvester. £12.95. 
U 7108 0501 2 


Supreme Court. In Ihm process Earl worry about whether they’re going to astonished its authors. AlnwT, 
Warren, given his provenance, served da it or not. If they own i t do it they ve hundred years ago Sir Henry Mainein 
the Separation of Powers well, his destroyed the whole Republic, and Popular Gmvmnmi descnbedfl 
lenders nip underlining the indepen- they aren t going to do iliul. For one containing “a certain number d 
dence of the judicial from the executive moment in July 1974 . Nixon amendments on comparatively ^ 
and legislative branches. Something of contemplated defiance of the Supreme points". In the light of hindsight this 
that was seen in the Chief Justice’s last Court’s order to surrender his tapes: was a huge misjudgment. 


The Metternich model 


i ally new 
for years 
bills for 
repeating 


Seymour M. Hersh 
Kissinger: The Price of Power 
699pp. Faber. £15. 
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Henry Kissinger has never been a 
popular figure in the United States. At 
the height of his fame and success 
many Americans applauded his 
extraordinary diplomatic skill and 
rejoiced in the advantages which it 
brought to their country. But he was 
not regarded as quintessential ly 
American. He did not represent their 
collective aspirations and purposes, or 
project these into the disorderly and 
delinquent outside world. He earned 
their admiration and sometimes even 
awe, but not their trust. 

Moreover, alongside the Americans 
who supported Kissinger there were 
two important factions who actively 
opposed him, partly from conviction 
that what lie was doing was wrong and 
dangerous and partly from • visceral 




strength, their nuclear arsenals and the 
range of their interests, can affect the 
system for good or ill altogether more 
tnan smaller states. Kissinger holds 
that an international system which all 
the great powers recognize as 
legitimate - that is, one in which they 
all feel they have a significant stake and 
an acceptable say - can be managed by 
means of rules and codes of conduct, a 
balance of power (the only alternative, 
he maintains, is an imbalance of 
power) and a diplomatic dialogue in 
order to adjust differences by 
negotiator!. Many differences which 
can fester into conflict if simply argued 
on the basis of opposing principles can 
be resolved or mitigated by negotiation 
and compromise. "Other powers”, he 
states, "are not factors to be 
manipulated -but forces to be 
reconciled." Compromise therefore, 
far from being a partial failure to 
achieve foreign policy goals conceived 
as absolutes, as both the liberals and 
conservatives hold, becomes the basic 
technique for achieving Kissinger's 
— al of “stability based on an 


Adam Watson 

each power involved, or at least each others thrive on buying and disclosing 
great power, what it wanted most, government secrets, on scandal ana 
From the beginning both men under- innuendo. The clandestinity with 
stood that the policies and the final which Nixon and Kissinger went about 
decisions, and the credit for any succes- their negotiations alienated many in- 
ses. would be the President's. Kissin- fluential people who approved of their 
ger's task' was to elaborate these poli- strategic purposes but believed it could 
ries and when they were approved to be achieved through more orthodox 
implement them. Kissinger was pre- channels - and briefed the pundits 
pared for (his role: while still at accordingly. 


implement them. Kissinger was pre- 
pared for (his role: while still at 


willingness to use it agairisii,? Eiraents, and especially , tlu - it r LOIlSUet-Hi&SinS is not untypical of th 

states and the Federal rJSSS S instructive goals of American o the artificial intellig 

that became characterisdcoTS fiaolicy under Nixon and Kissin- is described on the 

leadership. Under it the FourtL* H Sinning 10 took impressive in Geoff Simons Editor of the Na 

"r n : s protects i gust in the abject Muniof the ^ c e „ Allw?: Evolutioil Centre in Manches 
acquired n wider than 0 *^ 1 fyur-Biwnnski era and tne ais Forms assume he knows 

significance us a symbol of 25 Sy limited horizons of the and New Lite forms about. And ^ . 

enforced racial and civil couaKw Eirather more competent ad- 212pp. Brighton: Harvester. £1-95. should arise later, 

Th, expansion through Colt, k . U 7t3il 05U ° 2 one Philip Davison 

Bill of Rights would no doubt w SSnger himself has been under- we arc in possessi. 

astonished its authors. aSmT, JHv distressed by Hersh s sys- Q u ,te suddenly - in the space of about well-written book 
hundred years ago Sir HenrvEi Scoersonal vilification. He is said H year - the British public has been Gregory, always rc 
Popular Government descnbtdK Se hesitating between a detailed gng ulfed by a tidal wave of literature encouragement, a 
containing “a certain nui 5 Jmm which would further ptibli- n bout the marvels of information makes a good ca 

. • - ® i , s boo k, a nd a dignified technology - IT to its familiars. Not computers are e 

SSL# that would allow his reputation t h a t there is anything specially new procreate, and im 

JfdJid somewhat tarnished, on his about computers as such: for years with us." (The ov 
.fHwtmenls.lt will be some comfort people have been receiving bills for phrase are amplif 
that the National Committee on 5 pounds and 0 pence, and repeating passage dealing wi 
E Foreign Policy has iust ;he st0 ry of the computer that trans- uses to which rob 
: 1 him its Morgenthau Prize, luted "out of sight, out of mind" into Mr Simons, autlu 

RniMoreenthautoowasa German by (he Russian equivalent of “invisible seven books on co 
Eh 4 intellectual training. And idiot”. What is new is the realization capable of speaki 

: itatirart of the trouble. Kissinger .has that some of our competitors, notably behind the ai 

Dcrtrayed Metternich and Castle- Japan, are exploiting IT to our publishers blurb: 
f ■ , . . ... ... Uh the architects of the Vienna economic disadvantage; and the Are computer 

per fiua I, olficc-loving political hariot, JL*ot who are to .some extent his simultaneous appearance on the home today they l 

^f C n y i° r T^v« Cr W »1 r l fK ^ ns ^ model!, as having more difficulty with market of cheap, compact micro- emerging famil; 

ity . Even Nixon, who figures prena ^ own colleagues and public than computers that can be hitened up to the the world - t 

ently m the book, is written up to* foreign statesmen. Metternich television-set and programmed, even argumentofthi 
limited extent in order to write Kisbb- {W j s i]y i a Rhinelander brought up by an .adult, to play Space Ware and How will, we 

mBiusseis who came to Austria at solve . mathematical puzzles. Nearly machines? We 

toot the same age as Kissinger came every school in the country now boasts answer soon. 

IHAmerica, had a wider concept of the at least one “micro”, at which pupils . .. 

seeds of Europe than those who saw type themselves bleqiy in their efforts _; stakab ] y t ha 
1 erfy Austrian interests. "For a long t Q commit rigorous ideas to floppy ... 

w now ”, he wrote to Wellington, disks"; and in understaffed offices The ostensible 
I -Europe has had for me la qualitd throughout the land, overworked is that computi 

l. r . • n t-i 1 I _ U_ Unc . l. i.nr.Dca nrn. omprmnO re-tor 


and New Life Forms, by Geoff Simons, information about the history of 
is not untypical of the literary output of computing and of robotics, both in fact 
the artificial intelligentsia. The author and in fiction. One does not have to be 


is described on the title pare as Chief a zealous computer-worshipper to 
Editor of the National Computing agree with Simons’s estimate (in an 
Centre in Manchester, so we should unusually sober paragraph) or the 
assume he knows what he is talking impact of computers on cognitive 
about. And just in case any doubt psychology: 


should arise later, we are assured by 
one Philip Davis on the dust-cover that 
we arc in possession of “an exciting, 
well-written book”. Professor Richard 
Gregory, always ready with a word of 
encouragement, adds: “Mr Simons 
makes a good case for saying that 
computers are evolving, and they 
procreate, and indeed that they live 
with us." (The overtones of this last 
phrase are amplified much later in a 
passage dealing with the more personal 
uses to which robots can be put.) But 
Mr Simons, author of no fewer than 
seven books on computers, is perfectly 
capable of speaking for himself from 
behind the anonymity of the 


By the late 1950's it was obvious that 
computers were going to affect 
psychology profoundly. Already -it 
was clear that the emerging 


electronic devices could do many of 
the things that humans and other 
animals could do: for example they 
could learn, store, manipulate and 
recall information .... A new and 
strange psychology/computing sym- 
biosis was developing; computer 
developments were telling us more 
about the human mind, and 
psychological concepts were 
enlarging our vision of what 
computers could become. 




kFs nger waf rerSna veryTCivdy il * The statesman needs f dexterity in " 

Sf 1 "f negotiation, a certain knack which rlSL kO §SmI m 

publican as Preiidenf P^xon But in 

addition the liberals hated Kissinger chance effectively demonstrated, that . OP 

a virtuous foreign policy, and to be . hick of Harvard he had written, “Theachleve- 

respected and praised round tlie world °Kkd ments of diplomacy ultimately will 

for, acting in accordance with :high Lfe , on objectives, whic> are 

moral principles - making the world ?“*' f defined outside the sphere of diploma- 

-Safe for .democracy;' aniicolonigljsiq, n c y and which diplomacy must treat as 

oppbsltfoii to 'wnr _and fc.'A fiJI 


Harvard he had written, “The achleve- 


perficial, office-loving political haiioi, 
greedy for power without responslW 
ity. Even Nixon, who figures proini- 
enily in the book, is written up tot 
limited extent in order to write fosss- 
ger down. He is credited with a 
overall strategic purpose: his on 
re-election. Re-election is present a 
every democratic politician's mod, 
and in Nixon's it was more present tha 
in most. By concentrating on lb 
motive alone, Hersh is able to poitRj 
the President's visit to Coniauat 
China as an election stunt. "For it 
White House the most important m 
mit issue fin Peking] was televtsks,’ 

Kissinger himself is allowed no an- 
ti ve as respectable as- electioneer*. 
The first paragraph of the bookselsai 
tone anu prepares the reader fw ibr 
exposure of hollowness to come: "Al 
ter the election there would be mw 
fancier offices, with antique 
hand woven rugs, possibly a view of the 
Rose Garden, and fires that were kwi 
burning year-round.” Tlie 
wishes to sec the great, or the Repw 
cans, or the guilty pien of Vietnam^ 
down to size may be titillated byi» 

opening. We are soon into “Camwai; 

the Secret Bombing” (eyep 
about military operations ip w™* 
can be made to seem un-Amenaty 
and Chapter Eight (out of forty W 
already cnlitleiP’Decay . 
long and very detailed litany of aftg 
lion and suggestion bec0I Jl w ^ : 
some, in the smile way as 


Kah the architects of the Vienna economic disadvantage; and the Are computers alive? Yesl and 

Aeot who are to .some extent his simultaneous appearance on the home today they truly represent an 

oaWi as having more difficulty with market of cheap, compact micro- emerging family of living species in 

ihtir own colleagues and public than computers that can be hitched up to the the WQr id _ that is the startling 

with foreign statesmen. Metternich television-set and programmed, even argument of this landmark book . . . 

Nftjally, a Rhinelander brought up by an .adult, to play Space Ware and How will . we relate to living 

mBnissels who came to Austria at solve . mathematical puzzles. Nearly machines? We need to find the 

tool ihe same age as Kissinger came every school in the country now boasts answer soon. 

(o America, had a wider concept of the al least one “micro”, at which pupi s . .. his . the style is 

mi of Europe than those who saw type themselves bleaiy in their efforts unmistakab ] y that of a religious tract, 
dy Austrian interests. "For a long to commit rigorous ideas to floppy m flccan p th? hnnk 

S now”, he wrote to Wellington, disks"; and in understaffed offices The ostensible message of the book 
-Europe has had for me la quality throughout the land, overworked is that computers and robots are 
font Mtrie." The whole globe has secretaries struggle to increase pro- emerging 

wetluDg of this quality for Kissinger, ductivity by attempting to master the fore be le a i P ne 0D | e 

Ht cannot expert that his vision^will crypt ic instruction manuals of sleek, we ,[v ISted 

«far itself, or him, to most of his unforgiving word processors. thai^e^anacitv to 

toped countrymen But to speak of IT as if it were merely p J ocess information is a monopoly of 


It is a pity that Simons does not give 
more space to reflections of this_ kind, 
because an enhanced appreciation of 


existing knowledge is quite inadequate 
for the purpose, suggesting that we 
have been falling to ask the _ most 
important questions - those haying to 
do with the computations which the 
human auditory system must carry out 
in order to unscramble an audible 
signal into a sequence of English words 
- much as the code-breakers at 
Bletchley Park during the war used 
computers for decoding, enemy 
messages into intelligible German or 
Japanese. In fact, the more one 
discovers about the acoustic intrac- 
tability of real speech, the more respect 
one acquires for the effortless^ ability of 
humanbeings to understand it. It is by 
no means safe to assume that it is only a 
matter of time before man-made 
systems put our own mental and 
perceptual faculties to shame; the 
.claim, repeated in Simons’s book, that 
in a few years’ lime we - or at any rate 
the Japanese - will have achieved 
automatic speech recognition and real- 
time machine translation of free text, 
must be treated with particular 
: scepticism , because it was such a claim, . 


because an enhanced appreciation ot made neQrly ^enty years ago, that led 
nature’s own information technology is to the most humiliating failure yet 
one of the firet signs of recovery from, assoc j ate d with the enterprise of 
computer mania Indeed it comp .be artificia | intelligence. 


k« patrie." The whole globe has secretaries struggle to increase pro- emerging it that 

iwellung of this quality for Kissinger, ductivity by attempting to master the fore be ^ 

Ht cannot expert that his vision will cryptic instruction manuals of sleek, we ,[v InooSed 

tutor itself, or him, to most of his unforgiving word processors. ihat^e^anacitv to 

tojted countrymen. But tospeakofjr as if it were merely p J ocess information is a monopoly of 

On the other hand Kissinger s global a new technical development like the ^ iological system s, and also the ability 
(tnpective, which enabled him for invention of concrete is seriously to (Q r | pr0£ j uce ; the objection that 
(stance to see that no Middle Eastern underestimate its impact on the human ex j st i n U ro bots cannot reproduce 
j saUraoent could long endure unless It imagination. Anyone who has actually wjthou ® human assistance is dismissed 
f w endorsed by the colossus along its use J a computer will testify to a sense Qn the rounds that sooner or later 
Twitiiern border, and that Brandt s 0 f won der tnat a mere machine can be / agcor ding to the author) the robots 
'Osipgliilk would achieve results only caused to perform complicated feats of ^ ma ° e vcry we |[ on their own, 
i q pit of a wider bargain, did and still symbol manipulation by merely typing hflnk If §j mons wer e merely 
i impress Europeans, who are into i t a string of numbers, letters and concerne d to establish that computers 


argued that IT's most enduring 
contribution to our culture will have 
been the way in which it has forced the 
psychologist to look for computational 
accounts of the way our own minds and 
senses work. How this has happened in 
the past decade or two Is well 
illustrated by the enterprise of auto- 
matic speech recognition (ASR) - the 


It is now getting on for twenty years 
since artificial intelligence first took 
root in Britain, and those who have 
been able to observe It at close quarters 
will have watched the self-styled “A! 
community" developing into some- 
thing uncommonly like a fully-blown 
church, complete with Old Testament 


aTomWT- j-phe.s. »“ed bcofc . . band of 
Sailed typewriter «fa. »«l£take rifles, . Pope De«l ajrig 


controlled typewriter that could taxe 
down human speech. After all that has 
been discovered and published by 
phoneticians, physicists, psychologists 
and physiologists about speech and 
hearing, one might imagine that the 
scientific problems had by now been 
solved, and that ASR ought to be a 
straightforward application of the 
relevant results. Instead we find that 


priestess, a few heretics, and a handral 
of Tampant atheists. (Members of the 
AI community will save me the trouble 
of proposing candidates for these 
various roles!) The gods, of comse, are 
the computers and theiT steely 
incarnations, the robots. Step forward, 
comrades, and let them march us into 
the bfftve new world of 1984! 


TOriei of ideological confrontation mar ks of punctuation. 


to Americans and who recognize his un denlably something uncanny about 
approach to international affairs as being able to control a machine, not by 
tantially European. brute force exerted on a steering- 

; We Mill. await an adequate study of wheel, gear-lever or brake-pedal, but 
Sanger’k policies and of the extent to bv the simple act of. typing rostructlons 
tWilheysucceieded. The material for hi a secret language On an electronic 
study includes two outstanding keyboard, 
in the TLS, by Michael Tn ,h« earliest technologies tools 


deployment of armed force. ' 

The- American liberals .arc riot so 
different • , from their European 
counterparts! The. conservatives, on 
’ ■ the other hand, are more uniquely 
American. ’ Their emotional and 
Intellectual roots go . back to those 


aid? Star ' ?hiS ihe £=; d ., whlch di P |,)mac y must treat ns 

flHInefmpnl nr Hlffnrpnppi uiltliln Si O 1 • ** 


system itself rather than the 
adjustment or differences within it 
becomes the issue, Its relationships 
with other powers arc revolutionary. 


- The central problem was to deal wi th 
the two great communist powers. The 


tow in the TLS, by Michael In t h e earliest technologies tools 
_ , ... «... . WH ir — S**”! (December 21, 1979) nnd _ ervec 4 »be purpose ,of converting 

Seymour Hersh is no pundit but a tion and suggestion beromw^ * ^ N - Luuwak (0 ctober 15. human effort mto useful work; with the 
prominent “investigative reporter some, in the same wa yf 1 ^ ^ | .% Both make fundamental critic- 0 f machines it became 

who has won several journalistic s ion of sexual T escapades jn pgj § to Kissinger was constantly diverted ^mMlv to replace muscle 

awards nnd some notoriety for "expo- graphic fiction. Indeed, tne poosi 
sure" of atrocities by US troops in fts guise of seriousness, is poliiwi 
Vietnam nnd CIA turpitude, enCom- nography, which excitja sonverw 
lums of North Vletnnm and tho like, until tnoy are sated and fills own 

Animated by a burning hatred of nccumulnting disgust. del , caie munu^.Y.*, .« — ■ -o - 

Kissinger and n resolve to destroy his Nevertheless this is an imp^ gmch was perhaps obsolescent ^ucc-Drobe to JupUer human 

reputation which largely survived the { k !ls importance l‘e s l tl0t K ' began to put it into practice: Jiidnnce is altogether too clumsy, and 

degradation of Nixon, and also anxious ts of a ew information tNJ ■ Jtary strength and' alliances were fhe onlv reliable pilot is n computer - 

no doubt to lap the substantia anil- JmEiy contains, butinits ^ imlevant to a world In advance with the 

Kissinger market, Hersh dedicated ^^Anierican scene, change was being determined by Kquired’ orbit and tho relevant 

h mseff for three years to an assiduous ” wnrds the liberals, it 2i el:on ? tnlc, an ^ ideological dc- equations of; motion. The preparation 

“investigation”, in the course of which E designed to nppeal fo c«g? ^ents beyond; the power of any Ke computer programs that guide a 

he collected every hostile allegation, aject more than marginally^ night' depends of course upon 

every derogatory remark, every, suspi- ^success. :te'i*d^^ lo °^ h^nSoftfie^ghest order; but if 

cion about Kissinger that he was able to F nVfmrHb [e reviews, especially WjJ j™? lo belter relations with China J.j HQes acC ordng to plan Jt « 

elicit. ' Since Kissinger made a large 5 &w> g kc, Kissinger sew them ^Lfsribly temptlng to" attribute 

number of bitter .personal enemies and bj J £ t J, f conversation. In whSo' 11 ^fritsof the, great game nfolfigetice, or Oven volition, to the 

trod ; on , great many toes, and since S^cSSatf world ffM^ns: fiutbpth reviewers, pilot ns it carries out the 

American officials are often ready to d |i s E w here in the 8 ive Henry his f lr [!J, t | ons p programmed into ]t. This 

paqs judgment on their political boues, ffiL e ^Srees have pf himself to t* an KSbteV the- reason for -the 

it. was not difficult for someone as S a tcments attributed jo « “g iye and iq the;.main successful success of Hal. the rogue 

diligent and as skilled in defamatory the imalicatlons which he Ilf or ld sca ' e - ' A nd thl? coimmter. in StaHley ^^hriok $ 20Q1: 

investigation as Hersh to assemble a Z have done ^SULaei^| ne d .not to admit. 


^ Kissinger was constantly diverted nostiwe actually to replace muscle abo u 
to bk global strategy by the pursuit L ower by wind , water or steam , but all like. 


grapntc ticuon. inuecu, ^ m global strategy by the pursuit ' ower by wind, water or steam, out au hke, baseaon q 

its guise of seriousness, is poll ^ ft JH^oisiy and local makeshifts: he L cet)t (he simplest tasks demanded human beings, 
noaraphy , which excites sonve iw® | ^i the urgent lo gain too much on constant human Intervention . In a few author: 


wjmpoiiartt^ Howard points out that decades all that has changed; for su£h Machines are evolving limbs, sfirfses, 

‘toger s essentially strategic delicate manoeuvres ns steenng a brains, cognitive faculties; emotion, 

Sp ro t ch , was perhaps obsolescent c DUCC . Dr obe to JupUer human 

SJ,* be fian to put it into practice: a V,idnnce is altogether too clumsy, and 

/jjhry strength and' alliances were f he on i v reliable pilot is n computer - 

irrelevant to a world programmed in. advance with the 

change was being determined by reauired orbit and tho relevant 

ideol °8 ica i dc - equations Demotion. The 


In such circumstances . diplomacy. Vietnam : war, the Middle East, 
which he describes as "the area of Brandt's Ostpolltik, important though 
: restraining the exercise of power”, these issues were, must not be treated 


cannot function,. It was Kissinger's in isolation but must be assigned 
unspoken- premiss that neither the subordinate positions in the grand 
Soviet Union nor (Communist China Strategic balance. The nature of Soviet 


: ' Vo understand, arid harder still for tine intrigue, all fndihed them towards . number of bitter personal enemies and 

geographical isolation and want to :• them to stomach. .President . Reagan’s secrecy fo their negotiations with the irod^ on a areat manv rince 

. fciep their; country , freei ‘in '..irnninAiiii ‘.roa.on a great many toes, anu since 




are alive in his own sense of the word, it | 
would not need 200 pages for him to do 
so, but that, evidently, is not his 
primary purpose, which is to make the 
reader gasp with astonishment at what 
computers can do. And just in case 
their actual achievements to date, such 
as beating master dheSs-p|ayers at their 
own game, seem less than astounding, 
he throws in a number of mind- 
boggling assertions (some more 
carefully hedged about than others) 


Umberto Eco 
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about what robots will eventually be 
like, based on direct comparisons with 
h.imnn hninK. According to the 


nography, which excites yttjjj* 
unfil tlioy are sated and fills otters.-- 

nccumulnting disgust. .. 

Nevertheless this is 
book. Us Importance t 

■nuggets of new 
certainly contains, 
the American scene, Angtgg 


brains, cognitive faculties; emotion, 
free will, and the capacity for 
reproduction. A machine capable ot 
self-reproduction, of sensing the 
changing world and of . taking 
appropriate . adaptive action - most 
surefy be regarded as alive. . .. . i 


favourable reviews, espedai^j w,th all goes according to P‘ an .rt is 

safe: SWJ&JfS 

^fejs»J£XS 8 k 


and elsewhere in itirf 

Hereh’s sources 

the statements attnbtUrf 

the implications whi^J\ e e ^^ 


in the same sense as 
evolved its trunk, is to do. viotenn to 
the basic vocabulary of biology, as ter 
the suggestion that the ■ component 
parts of robots can stand comparisdn 
Mth such rparvels of 1 biological 

Mcrineerineas the.humahhand, eyp or 


?d not to 


- iiiYB3»j5#uuii a a noiau tu asacnjuie u more arO tOnH vc ^ j t tu nunm. 

d yew forniidable battery of disgruntled . Those who : consider the Vietnam ' Arthur C : Clarke, on whose novel ”uote : aHYr for the existence, even ^ori • 

! politically well in **■ the fiSwak realized that the ^^Jig-board, of- robots that 

W singer’s convinced % Stot Was UpMr 'S^Shce Smotion- qr. ezertSffle fr^ : 

■ :4tjthe ; reacler. agaibst a background of _ m , to he moving . t^Lwlipdi ^iUniveisitv Of, Texas iS nI ,«t inn some of the basic “ft; it does'not seem to occur to him i 

[d \ ' nartative designed, to Show th at Kissin- ^pnsuHhat the P^ r0l u 9 W. a- organize our Suhe pSosophical problems raised 

jgsmsaxs&'&i^mii Wi up WI i niiii 

• ;Wped ; to; hafoper. the .constructive '■ .Rv«n so. : Herth accurately than we, could, migh | . _ fi y : fjyleafT remains to be seen. .. 


A Sme Odysseyi - o£ no evidence, and Simons does not 

* 1 n ■ riorke. on whose novel for the existence, even on 


"The plot id dever and r shall not spoil the sheer 
narrative pleasure which the book affords by revealing . 

■ it William Weaver's translatiori front the Italian reads 
superbly." ; Robert Nye, Guardian 

"It is not hard to see why this long and lively flotion , . . 
should ihave enjoyed Such runaway success in - 
Continental Europe 

elegant translation, have elbowed John le C^rrA from the 
top of the North American sales charts . '. ^You'll love it. 

H Nicholas Shnmpton, Sunday Times 

"The late medieval world, teetering on the edge of 
' discoveries and Ideas that will Ml-ll into one - mom 
recognisably like ours, its thought, its life-style, its 
intense political .and ecclesiastical intrigues its: 

steamy and seductive currents Of heresy of thought 
: all these are evoked with a force and'a vrit that are 
.breathtaking" Isabel Quigly, Financial Times 

"It is never dull; the joke doesn't ever , we^ .thin. . VYh^ ; 
4 : Sustains.' the .narrative) apart : frofri KOfeSpor . Ejoj • 
'extraordinary erudition, i a .he ' 


liar and. a cheat. 


quote- any, for the existence, eves i on 

tEe drawing-board, 



r 1 make U^lfurimuhfc from theimpsf t Of ;. yv 
?:;■ ’’tba,jqthers( The 4tateawlileh .drtjlthuigr.iw 
-vlockSd an ' ihesckpabfo ; ; L siid ( ,ni 

^gjobfii soaqty nwd first b)'<i'4c 


Attuned, to; 







' " ■ . - ■■ -■ a r. , -,;v; 



writs*. ^iiniqtf*:^” SVSK' ^ t-’-r. V, 

s£ team s 


' “The book fizzes with ideas and vitality and the medieval 
amtosphere UmarveUo^^^ Sun)Uy 

“A story brilliantly told i : ; Beyond the rmfrder, torture 
and political turrrioil,. the, blood, fire arid death, we are 
left with the. enduring values of laughter and l^g^gev 

"AwOke&yin^restingbook v : ; v and ^very-modoni 

• pleasure/' ' Frank Kermode, LondonRevieW of Books 

"I rejoice.ind ihe.testdf the.literateworldwiU rajoide 
with trier that b6steellej;dpm remains imsubmlssiye to 
cVberrieric prbgnosticq, .and 3 ^' aVwork of_genume 
meratoe cah oust trash' " •; Anthony Burgess, Observer 
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Reconstructing Literature 
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These unashamedly reactionary essays 
are presented as the “thinking man’s" 
response to contemporary literary 
theory. There is bound to be an 
organized back-lash against post- 
structuralism sooner or later, but this 
book is engagingly disorganized by its 
own eccentricities. 

The oddities begin with Laurence 
Lerner’s introductory essay. He says 
that his contributors (Cedric Walts. 
Roger Scraton, John Holloway, 
Gabriel Josipovici, Wayne Booth, 
Robert Pattison. Anthony Thorlby) 
are united around the following belief: 
"It should be possible to ask what la 
name lie critique has to teach us while 
at the same time refusing to abandon 
our belief in reason, in the possibility of 
meaning, in the conception of 
literature and in the need tor value- 
judgements." What thread can connect 
these various items? Reason is like 
motherhood: 1 don’t know of any 
critic, nouvelie or otherwise, who 
proposes to abandon it. Similarly with 
theseeond and third terms, depending 
on definition: which meaning, ana 
which conception. The question of 
"the need for value-judgements" does 
divide critics, but not along nauvellel 
ancletme lines. 

The main problem with this book is 
that its authors have not cared to look- 
their oppbnent squarely in the face. 
They seem undecided on exactly what 
fa nouvelie critique is, failing to 
recognize that deconstruct ion , far from 
being structuralism’s new ally* is that 
very movement which . has undone 
structuralism. Further, several of the 
contributors connectboth movements 
with Marxism, whereas the one thing 
Jhev aenuinelv do shares Js, an 


Deconstruction, says Lerner, wants 
to “free us” from the “ideological 
prison of literary assumptions". 
Derrida, he says, believes “that there is 
no reality outside discourse”. These 
two views seem to be contradictory. 
Rather than ascribing general and 
vague opinions to Derrida, it is helpful 
to view his work as a close and cautious 
textual practice, a type of exegesis in 
which all binary oppositions, whether 
traditional or structuralist, are 
undermined: including oppositions 
like the one between “reality" and 
“discourse”. All of Derrida's favourite 
devices (absence and presence, margin 
and centre, body and supplement) are 
best understood as paradigmatic 
oppositions, which are then used to 
highlight instabilities within specific 
ones. 

Lerner, however, sees decon- 
struction ns the combination of 
structuralism and radicalism: 

Its practitioners are usually on the 
Left, and are often Marxists. They 
tend to claim that nothing is 
politically neutral, and that the 
purpose of criticism should be to 
reveal the ideological implications of 
the literary woik. 

Holloway, in his detailed piece on 
Saussure, has a similar point to make 
about Saussure's "followers": 

Reading their work has left the 
impression of writers who are 
confident about their findings in 
such fields as theory of language, 
psychology, philosophy, literary 
criticism, literary theory, for a 
particular reason. That reason is, 
their findings are in accordance with 
- though I strongly believe, not 
necessitated by - certain wider 
convictions. These are political and 
historical convictions, or a “Marxist" 
kind, which they appear to hold 
already:- though I should myself 
contrast the ' Intense Intellectual 
concentration and vigour, and 
sometimes the splendid writing, of 

a- CaoHaL.si Uh,th«vr. OWR work, but 

V| 


(That final phrase is n copy-book 
example of what deconstructors would 
gleefully call “the dangerous 
supplement": the only distinction 
being drawn is between two styles of 
writing, yet it is writing that is "by the 
way”.) 

But deconstruction is so obviously 
anti -dialectical: how could it possibly 
join forces with “dialectical 
materialism”, any more than with 
dialectical structural ism? Derrida, 
sensing that impossibility and 
uncomfortable with polemic, has 


uncomfortable with polemic, has 
avoided any substantial discussion of 
Marxism. Tne Marxists know, perhaps 
better than Lerner or Holloway, who 




their opponent is. In another recent 
oddity from Blackwell's lists. Literary 
Theory . Terry Eagleton refers to 
Derrida as “grossly unliistorical, 
politically evasive", nnd has this glib 
comment on Barthes: “Writing, or 
reading-as-wriling, is the last 
uncolonizcd enclave in which the 
intellectual can play ... in heady 
disregard of whatever might be going 
on in the Elysde palace or the Renault 
factories." 

The first article in Reconstructing 
Literature , bv Cedric Watts, is called 
“Bottom’s Children; the Fallacies of 
Structuralist, Post-structuralist and 
Deconstructionist Literary Theory”. 
No attempt is made to distinguish the 
three groups mentioned in the sub- 
title. All alike are subject to “The 
Fallacy of Linguistic Solipsism", "The 
Fallacy of the Arbitrary Sign", “The 
Binarist Fallacy" (these are some of 
Watts’s sub-headings) and so on. The 
article is rollicking run in its way, but it 
reduces its enemy instantly to an 
unrecognizable caricature. Here is 
Watts’s description of “The Jargonish 
Fallacy": 

This occurs when a critic claims or 
implies that to use a very difficult or 
obscure mode of expression is to 
demonstrate one’s integrity (for one 
thereby opposes the conventional 
nnd therefore the ideologically 
' , ■conservative)^. 1 whereas to- express 
•; intelligibly^' to 

compromise with the conventional 
and therefore to support the 
bourgeoisie. Barthes, Lacan and 
Demda variously make this claim. 


It is regrettable that (his remark is 
unaccompanied by a footnote. 1 would 
be particularly interested to know 
where Derrida - whose desire for 
clarity often leads him into nn excessive 
pedantry - makes this claim. 

The two best essays in the book, by 
Josipovici on Barthes, nnd Booth on 
Genette, are also the most equivocal. 
Both essays carefully set out and 
applaud the systematic insights into 
narrative yielded by contemporary 
theory, while insisting that criticism 
continue to address more traditional 
questions- of morality, personal vision 
and the pleasure of reading. Booth's 
essay displays all the wisdom of the 
seasoned campaigner, confident 
enough to take what pleases him from 
any critical “school", desiring to 
abolish none. 

Roger Scruton's piece, by way of 
contrast, is an attempt to separate 
semioticians and genuine critics by a 
distinction between "convention" and 
“tradition." Tradition is alive, 
convention rigid. The semiotician may 
elucidate convention without the 
slightest feeling for art; an 
understanding of tradition requires the 
love of art. The genuine critic is not the 
dry professional, possessed of a 
"certain language”, but the man with 
“taste or judgement" , whose responses 
are “the common property of a 
culture”. The semiotician's dry 
discourse is only with other 
professionals, whereas the genuine 
critic is “capable of entering Into 
cultural relation with the uninitiated 
reader". 

Who is this “uninitiated reader", and 
why does he want to enter into 
“cultural relation” with a literary critic, 
as distinct from a newspaper reviewer? 
If such a one exists, won t he be better 
served by someone bearing a “certain 
language” than by someone offering 
him “taste"? Scrulon approves of 
Eliot's notion of tradition, and the wny 
he describes it makes it sound like 
White's Club: “a tradition is something 
. that ■ ir made ailew : by prtyone who 
elects to join it, provided he can 
succeed in doing so." His idea of 
“culture", too, seems close to Eliot, 
gnd to disclose a class interest. The 


culture he cares for "could dm fc. . — 

sVails 

the start to la nouvelie critf ' Sl930 . , . .. 


P. V. Danckwerts 


for a few hours on piles of tubes For technical reasons the which imaginative engineers are prone 
stacked in the building station. transmission of low-voltage direct (cf Brunei and the SS Great Eastern): 

In the early duys of electricity supply current (DC) which had been adequate he used technology which was too 
ost of the inventions were made to for the pioneering small stations daring for his time, although standard 
der and evoked no cries of “eureka", proved to be inappropriate for the twenty years later, in building tne 
Jison's most famous patent in the transmission of large amounts of power Deptford Power Station which was to 
cclrical field was that of the high- over longer distances, which required be supplied with coal by river and 
sistimce carbon-filament lamp; this high-voltage alternating current (AC), supply central London in turn 
as closely related to his invention of Thus arose the "battle of the systems . electricity . Transmission was to be by 
he subdivision of the electric light", which might be symbolized as Edison 10,000-volt underground cables. When 
hich he regarded as equally (low-voltage DC) vs Weslinghouse doubiswcreexpressedaboutthesafety 
nporinut although few of us have (high-voltage AC). As a “battiest was of this £'2 

card of it. The requirement was for a pretty bloodless: so much capital had hold a cold chMl HP'S Lj* ^55 
arable lump of high resistance which been sunk in Edison s system that no while 
ould entail a small current and thus one could afford to buy him out. The the cable 

Dpper wiring of small diameter; the infinite versatility of electricity made it that the fuses in i the power station 
ostof copper was always a substantial possible to continue to use thepower blew (The present gnd system 
ictor. The “subdivision"involved the generated by the old systems, devices operates at n e ' nt f OTC j Station 
olittina of the output of a central were invented for transforming low Nevertheless , 
ower station i!to convenient voltage to high voltage, direct current was plagued by 

.. n _r e nitnrnot inn nir«y°ni and vice-versa. interdictions of supply and eventually 


most of the inventions were made to 

— , — T .j W|un£[r ««,. order and evoked no cries of “eureka". 

the start Ip la nouvelie critique flMWO , , Edison’s most famous patent in the 

wc shall find ourselves in iiim John Hopkins University electrical field was that of the high- 

Land with “a lifetime of (mife, ■ ■L a £32.7S. resistance curbon-filament lamp; this 

studies before us”. This essay ita 2873 1 was closely related to his invention of 

be remured reading on any i - * “ ’ “the subdivision of the electric light". 


curriculum. ’ ' _ _ nia|ir said Lenin in 19211, 

Robert Paulson sets iq®j* JSTo doubt 

technique, like Trollope, S t^^R^M«en "od“ 

author presents a reafislk tat *iHk Ww«d “ c £ of the Soviet Union 

simultaneously reminding ns iha Hi tee P ar » f • ilv SUDD [ Y \ 

only » fl-t fc apocalyptic to JjMjSSSTaSa 

surfaces again when Pattison Baalh Kedevefopment of the central 
rejects wfiat he calU “testwW of electricity in 

because it evokes “the vision of i 
future in which critics in smocks (few 
texts in literary laboratories, hu 
taken a Hippocratic oath to treat 
words alike without fear or famin' 

His main claim against MMfei Sm^omK Aivlfedisonwas th< 
ihai It “excludes judmeni" Tin, J™*. 1 to , of tte nationwide 
taluqus .since i no . olW theory b : Sited corporation will 
provided an objective basis for nte S, social responsibilities of thi 
judgment either. It is time il w f- n in 

realized that the question of ife i « envisaged by Lenin, 
judgment isn’t . a questiao rib ; The most interesting part of t hi 
literary theory at ah. Some mb . book deals with tne inventor 
simply always have been and atop tniiepreneurs who worked for n< 
will be able to make their pend 1 muter, hut themselves raised thi 
value-judgments interesting, teas' , finance, built the power-stations, lai< 
they are interesting critics. 

“One day", says Stevens in . » ^ “ o^expensi^but mor 

toward a Supreme Ffc/fon, ftg g^than gas-light and so could b 
gel it stra^hlatthe Sorbon ^? 7at a premium to stores, offices 
project hanpily has been aba^ ^ k ltaurants and expensiv 
at least at the Sorbon^.Llchtcr^ ^ [n dow|Hown New Y ork. Th 
itself, criticism has always iMM : ^ d such stalions was i„ Pea 
bv a war between theAncwBg ; York, and came on streai 

Moderns, the Solid Chy ui * h m It did not prove to be 
Trendies, the A mate uq am 5 financial success (no charee was mac 


AnUh power B station into convenient voltage to high vc.„ 

'teitiS distribution of electricity in domestic streams. Before Edison most to alternating current and\nce , 

moll aJSSSSSr "SSriBi W* Os. electric-lighting enterprises had been and for nitdimg vol tag« and 

locks disM SLnvmd BriSSS) during the half- based on the arc-lamp, and Rnyone frequencies to ? national standanJ. 

. ^JEjSSo During this period who has operated an old-fashioned This marked the end of the 


t W Sffln?entoS how glarin'gly Uiopproprime this source the nationwide utility companies. tur -b ines ) which drove .the electric 

SmThomL Alva Edisonwas the of light was for <£mestic illumination. ^ so-called “battleof the systems” generators Sir Chari n |t eam 

Ke) to That of the nationwide, Worse still, it involved large currents hadone unexpected side^&ct. In July Srt bSS 

SSzed corporation with thick wires and a correspondingly high 18 88, Harold Brown electrocuted a furbmes which now drive most oas 


“the subdivision of the electric light”, 
which he regarded as equally 
important although few of us have 

n T il TLrt vamriromont mac frxt* n 


interruptions of supply and eventually 
had to be shut down and re-equipped. 
Hughes pays very little attention to 


teas g„ p « ^ ^ r b|K 

ffi^hTE bi,i,, “ oflhe 

book deals with the inventor rnn text of electrical supply, extended to horses stations at Manchester 5qu e. 


WJk “VUU — - 

tniRMcneurs who worked for no 
muter, hut themselves raised the 


the context of electrical supply, 
systems engineering seems to mean 
tnat all factors are taken into account, 


Trendies, the ^ Amatt | fijandai success (no charge was made 

Professionals. It Is from ■ inrimomers in 1882) and was kept l,,c »>**j«* r** *t - - ~~ — i r • « 

that a good deal of theuapewM*. i g^Minlyas a demonstration planL roncer nedwth such sub^ The iRter chapters of this book are in 

humanities aways derives, f „ J 10 promo te Edison’s expand from one parochif il genera i | ess picturesque, dealing as 

something of what projects in other cities and overseas. In multitude, how to link the mu^tude ^ d<j ^ ^ finandal whe eTmg- 

tnlkmg about at the end pf nountry. the Holborn Viaduct mto a n gh«Mwde. ark, an /. dealing and t | ie political 


SSli, mnrp ^nensfve bit 2 electricity users and the matching of | enera to r . which was used to cmy out 
tt than Siahf and so Muld be steam-engines, generators and fj, e first judicial electrocution in 1890. 
!fti^liS!l S tnlres offices distribution networks. The reverse A ca mpiig n was launched: "Do you 
Surants fnd exoenrive salient is a part of the genera! front of want executioner^ current in your 
ES; S S New Yrn^ The technological advance whidi has been home running through your 

hooes In down-town New YorK. . i ne re i a{ jvely left behind; the critical rtreets?" It was expected that the 

wasTem “The 5 major par. of ,h f book U 
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Reinstating reference 


The Loyal Americans 

1 : . • by ROBERT ALLEN 

- ■ tultk a Foreword .by Qeorge F. G. Stanley, LUuleaant-Gavemn of New 

■ Bmuvbick 

■ ; This'is the story .of tho^e colonists in BritUh North America who 
remained • loyal .to the -Grown, -and united against the 

revolutiqnRries of 1776. ,/ . 


Bernard Bergonzi 

Geoffrey Titorley 

Counter-Modernism In Current 
Critical Theory 
261pp. Macmillan. £20. 

0 333 33436. 1 \ 

The minor crises of our Cultural life 
succeed each other quite rapidly, In 
1981 Professor Colin MacCabe 


After wielding the analytical scalpel 
he is likely to give his victim a few 
knocks on the head, witli the rough 
pod humour of Mr Punch. Thus, He 


rinds himself agreeing with Derrida’s 
attack on Lacan’s reading of a Poc 
story and adds that this need not be too 
surprising: “no mnn is incapable of 
common sense, and what he says is 
neither original nor especially acute”.. 
He remark of Geoffrey Hartman’s 
recent work, “Tills is characteristic 
DRPer-tlaer deconstructionism, unable 

...ii j— — — 


But tpis piqture. is not 6nUrdly accurate. The Loyalists included 
noj; only . those in .public office hut foariy fbr vvhdm loyalty to 
England was determined by the interests of transatlantic trade or 
local politics.. .Allen’s book follows the misfortunes of these 

TMlpIntC i nliraKk nf |U. _____ .L _ i 


u aniTiouua ror me 

98S;.2P3 ;pag«; 75;yuotqn^ [ 61^,00 j :; ;' v : J; 


( i U * j i-Vj < il 


Zoos, when he says that tte »n»a 
war in Eternity will be 
war”. It is neither desirable « 
possible, by the adoptioa « 
apocalyptic lone, to bring.AjJJ 1 ^ 
rinol end, especially. 
humanities do not contain final 


whether this poem - compared .. 
others - is worth reading, « 
Thurley makes a lively exeorooaj 
philosophical aesthetics to show W* 
“good" poem Is different . W* 
?aood” tennis-player or a 
bicycle, 

Thurley’s analytijiPjg^^ 
inforced by a sense of glK^ 
ory, so that he 

ism ns something w ® p P^|jJo» 
.French tradition, re Hf C nd a*d * 


01880. At this time mere was a uurry f th 

dspeculation in electricity shares akin absorbing brierest t echno!oSv but 
»&.h Sea Bubble o y r, he raiiwav kMMA 1 SSSfiSE. 


electrocutions were extended to horses stations at Mancn q 

and humanitarians decided that this London. 

was the ideal system of execution for The resourceful operators kept the 
murderers. Weslinghouse, with the turbines running for a year and ihaJf. 
greatest reluctance, provided a despite the loss of one-third of the 

generator, which was used to carry out turbine blades. They cooled 

the first judicial electrocution in 1890. overheated bearings with water and 
A ramDaian was launched: "Do you oil - at least until the smoke drove 
want the executioner’s current in your the crew out of the house 

home and running through your They held relay va ! v “ 
streets?" It was expected that the corks and ned weights onto the 

electric chair would be called the starting levers. The engmeere seem 

“Brown" by analogy with the to have approved highly of the new 

GuUlorine, but the name was loo steam engines - at least, yean 

anodyne to have any public appeal. afterwards when they were writing 

dealing 6 as »jj> 

§?ey do Wi,h the financial whe^ 

mateiln which accompanied the tad tan ^ported 

. 2n^°»g. ktons .o 


nUUIC ttllU « milling 

streets?" It was expected that the 
electric chair would be called the 
“Brown" by analogy with the 
Guillotine, but the name was too 
anodyne to have any public appeal. 

The later chapters of this book are in 

Ineif niAhirflCnilP rlp.nl ino as 


MVHfckl WVU WMVWIV wi 

mniri, and many punters lost their 
. iiits. 

Edison is . perhaps the besl- 
'teembered exponent of “good old 
tourican knqw-how". tie made 
jflasense of the “better mouse-trap" 
way attributed to Emerson (who in 


me DUUA 13 trtaiw.a.w.j 

contains as many names, dotes, 
balance-sheets and general references 
as any scholar could wish for. 

Initial development in the US was 
fairly simple; the country was 
dedicated, to free enterprise, local 


provide the power to make nitrate 
from the air fthip was beyond the 
capabilites . of British , chemical 
technology). As a result they were lefi 


Statiori : was opened with much exploitadon in Europe and the rnflnipu i at £ n which accompanied the fend l been US built 1 

mtazz in 18fe, and failed quietly mteracrion of intcrJonncction of etecincaf avstems in both Cermany ann ^ 

in 1886. 'At this time there was a flurry and pnbuajni. This ^ the US and the export of Amencan make nitrate 

dwculation in electricity shares akin ijj3u Strv an d technology but technology to Europe. Each rountiy P the alr^tbis was beyond .the 

Hit South Sea Bubble or the railway fi |st W' the Knora reader llld its own P 0 "* 1 ^ 1 “ on, “’.Sl B 1skn; cambiiKs of Brftish chemical 
Edhon V perhapa the beal- " 

flewnbered exponent of “good old _ v ^olBr could wish for. . jfP u u e se ttied In City Hall in [sic] Shoals eventually became, after 

kSKhow". tfi made "3“ SScpJ-t in «» US wax Tb StSnV *lect ™aAy vicisstad«. th? k=«.on« of the 

««nse of the “better mouse-trap f , s5mp i e . H ih e : country wns ^mittee of the House of Commons Tennessee Valley Authority. . • - 

^^tabuted to Emerson (who m SeScaied. to free enterprise, local Itt* weeks of the Holborn l n Britain the war stimulatedrad.w 

Mhsied organ-pipes but not mouse- allt h ori ties had complete control of viaduct opening. As President of the ; thinking .about reorganjzatipn o 

^araongihe artefacts which wou d jjg. and local politicians were goafo ofTrade, Joseph CJiamberlom (a electrical supply, under Go v ?rnment 

“d ant". Initially there was a Wi™l rociallst and also a control. There was 

inventor’s, door). ^ • of ; 8m0 || stations reD ublican) sponsored, the proUferation of public enquiries (Mere . 


. fortet^dweiiiri^ Inventor’s door). ^S&ntloi o? small stadons re^bliS.njiSnso'Sd.thc • ^Ktion of pubBc enquiries (Mots I 

NoEthe patents In Edison’s name ^' S na power over a radius of a n|e°tric Lighring Act of 1882. It is generally being a leading protagonist). 
L a S? ble ^ mile or «?. Eventually their borders tS utetand why the ^ted fnterestsin theform ofsma,] 

Koajkabk team which he assembled ™ d thereafter mergers, .big LrepUneure promoted this companies, both public and ^Rnvate, 
»l la S 0r , a n, and workshop at ggLJJ and its accommodations ffiiffion (they gave a banquet for the fought flerrely against absorption by 

Park, VJ. One Of his principal • themes. ■ S£; ra it® members of the larger ones. It j was not unril 

I '™wtws left an held note on him: Electricity distribution is one of the |P y under the terms of which they Bntaln enacted legislation establisWng 

; can find SS'SKle rf rtlllrarian f unctions-. to riaka .«!. 

^habhonhil ways and means to Large amounts qf capital are bwes expect to make any prorits.When.thy ., n suDnorted On the 

ffl?ke his name. known all over the in generating plant and yet in the wafe g |[ oa the verge of ruin they trsnsmlssion , lines ^suppo _ui c 

: - .' >llh such rocket-like ' natural course of events there are tames blamed the Act, and amend^nUwer pylons thaL ^ - d t day . This 

: 'JftneR: /and accumulate such- of the day and the year when Moplem enact ed in 1888. Hughes c^S tha tgl feotun ^of. the iC^ntry^ ^ ^ 

! JS*«lkh little real knowledge, a a particular neighbourhood to noL use ^ was p dTt of the/epre^onoUSS? was ^ Dohn Jnd enjoyed bi- 

i Kbssss&x 3fiesay^£.&sS‘- .T“ ? , -SSSafOSa 

p 3JBI 1 1 1 Jin *"T -*'■ 1. aagfaj- “ 

;r Ma 'alwavs unc n .'chroiuH toillw S Hnu thfnUflhOUt the V6Hr. TrilS lOHC 


New Books 
for October 

HISTORY 

Hungary 1956 
Revisited 

The Message of 
I a Revolution -A 
I Quarter of a 
I Century After 
I Ferenc Feher and 
I Agnes Heller 

I This Isa radical book*. 

I radical ln one sense In that 
I ills a reinterpretation of the 

I revolution In the context of 
I world politics and Eastern 
I Europe as a whole; and 

I radical In anolher sense In 

I that Itrevsals totally new 
I featijresandanglesonan 
1 event whloh went beyond 
I the simple question of a 
I people having had 
I enough of communism, 

I 191 pp 

I Hardback £15.00 

I I Europe in1830: 

I Revolution and 

I Political Change 
I Clive H. Church 

I The crl8esot 1830 thrilled 
I I and shocked Europe at Ihe 
I time, butthey have since 
1 I often been misunderstood 
I and seen as just a few 

1 sporadic upheavals. In the 

I llghtofrecent8tudles 
I abroad on revolutions In 
I individual countries, the 
1 authortakes a general 
1 1 look at what happened. 

I 222 pp 
l Hardback £18.00 

Lt ■ •' 

}-, • GENERAL ■ ' 

I The High Kings 

i joy Chant 

[ Asefeotlonofpie-Arthurtan 
i. mythsvlvldly narrated by 
i one of the leading 

novellsts of fantasy and 
i broughtto life by the .; 

speola l ly-com missioned, 

y full-aolour Illustrations by 

t George Sharp. 

8 237 pp 

= Hardback £12.95 






• Wo^Tsay Sqch a man is a genius consideration became .maximizing e . reC£ ,g n | ze . 'Ere to electrify British industries 
more popular Word load factor - that ■ An upsurig hero ,of. c tegngj . wasaToot wire on the coftntry’s failing: 

; Ijlard; So vwBfinluml Edison !S generators -load ' engineering in Britain ;W«« > fadusSS'Ttiength, which bad' been 

, r and always was a shrewd. Witty a day throughout the jufarr, who , founded '.the MUl - ftgj fflfj ”? irfnn , 1 a. jJL«i np anxiety 'since the ’ 

-V .^^out a soul an . :fSCtor I s 1 "wroncl SSof the nineteenth century. 

' mechanical jobber, ^of Slectndty wte^hses^r woarevor Mc f e Uan at the, .turn . of he S n ^e crid effected no radical cure 


eximlnationofJa 


f .‘.fe jm-nks. 5miW>jrt 


llv vSupbbr.'arjd. abserit. 'life. 'tblefable th l publlcutUitl es atuie* 

y: to! bed ; -."•'•Mb're recently ,^22ft?Dover baa of a well-organized L - 
?M * the Petfl power- acroa in iclal- ^pc^ioicaJ- a . dv ? nW gJ 


Hn California:^. f M Canada-info 

ir,. . and transmission , SS.jSJSJJScii was necessary , to darkness during the night pf Npvember 
makes good sense ^f it v; -Begu#.' ■ WggJS /London and 9,10.1965. Many Citizens of Mew York • 

^much. [Transmission Eowen Company- It were trappedfooffiefts, elevators jd 

ithcan also be sensible . 2*¥ESJ?Sng.' Lloyd I George (Board . subways; , tofeyislojiv spreejs . went, 
ttmee, the load on. the n^ai ned: “M y dear young black, The Statue of Ubedy remained 

the eastern seaboard ^ ’‘ : Srf25 ’ Ms ^ is' not. 1 a quesildn , or,, lighted brily because it drew its power 
er in the summer tlmd ; 'MoiM6ririg, ft b » : ^estion . of A New W - ___ 

because °f *-be air <lw | d «j^The Webbs; and . ^ ■ National TVust Guide . to Our 

ItS which 'dlOnO- make . po . -jij rnurtirioal awnc^bip of.. 7 « ® u,; A'nihrinw Rjirtnn, 


FICTION 

BOOk 6f LOSt : ' : 

Tales:Part1 ; 

J.R.R. Tolkien 

Edited bv 

ChrlstopnerTolkien 

The first majorwbrk of 
imagination by J.R.R. . 
Tolkien, begun In 1916M917 
; wjfen Wqs J ust twenty- .. 
■ fiveyearabjapnd left 
• inoompl^teseverai years 
later. It Stands attfre 
.. beginning of fhe entire 
; oonoeption of Middle- • 

. earth and VdllnOrTAmust • 
for Tolkien' enthusiasts. 


•297 bp 

Harabc 


book £12.60 


-Continent 


. Thirir^.hhdei?ta nds thbm 
htf^Ujo^h ;h (I ; t& tiki th^ 

1 abck^jsMva f foie 


George Allen ft Uftwln 
(PuJsh#r»)Ud 
PO Box 18, Park Lane 
Hemet Hempstead 
Herts HP24TK 
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Leisure and privacy 


Fleur Adcock 


Carol Rumens 

Scenes from the Gingerbread House 
Unnumbered pages. Newcastle upon 
Tyne: Blood axe. £1. 

0 906427 27 4 

Star Whisper 

69pp. Seeker and Warburg. £4. 

0 436 43901 8 


Penelope Shuttle 
T heCtalld-Stealer 

63pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95. 


0192119567 


Carol Rumens has published two full- 
length collections and a pamphlet of 
poems within the space of three years. 
This fecundity has been accompanied 
by a visible progression into confidence 
and maturity or technique. Some of her 
earlier work had an air of the creative 
writing exercise about it, and even her 
latest book includes a villaneLle 
(seldom a good idea); but there is much 
to admire in these two recent 
publications. 

The Bioodaxe pamphlet, Scenes 
from the Gingerbread House, is a 
carefully organized sequence of nine 
poems recalling episodes from a 
pinched, restricted childhood spent in 
the house of grandparents and blighted 
by shadows of what were, for the child, 
mysteries: a mongol aunt, a dangerous 
illness, a father declining gently into 
failure and despair, grandparents still 
embittered by the death of their baby 
son a generation before. The 
claustrophobic privacies of this life are 
mimed by the way each poem is tightly 
laced into the next by theme or imagery 
or both. At the end, though, there is an 
opening out into H a seeing at the back 
of my eyes" - France viewed from the 
pier at Folkestone, only “a smear of 
cloud” but France nevertheless. 


honourable and not assumed. The 
poems with which the collection opens 
refer often to Eastern Europe; they arc 
full of exiles and emigres, people 
making painful adjustments or failing 
to adjust at all: Czechoslovakia, in 
"Geography Lesson”, is a weeping 
refugee child, "all the hurt geography I 
own* ; the title poem (as crystalline and 
beautifully crafted as a snowflake, 
although its conclusion doesn't bear 
close scrutiny) is about Siberia. 
Rumens sets herself challenges whicha 
less adventurous writer would avoid, 
and as often as not her daring pays off; 
her failures, when they occur, are of 
tact. 

The remaining poems hove a 
mixture of themes; there are love 
poems, family poems (for her 
daughters and her mother), and a 
poignant, sensitively controlled elegy 
For Tier father, “An Easter Garlancr , 
which combines images of spring and 
of the Biblical Easter story with that of 
the sick man mowing his daughter's 
lawn. There are also urban scenes: 
Cambridge, North Croydon, the South 
Circular Road. Rumens writes with the 
toughness and, when she's in the 
mood, the neon dazzle of a native 
Londoner. The range and vigour of this 
collection are impressive. 

Penelope Shuttle's is a more private 
world, almost entirely limited to her 
house, her garden, and the confines of 
her own skin, with the dreams and 
memories which fill her head and the 
fluctuating hormonal surges which 
govern her body. Her first collection, 
The Orchard Upstairs , was notable for 
its agonized or celebratory accounts of 
menstruation, pregnancy and 
childbirth. This new Dook also has 
several poems which trace (or seem to 
trace -some of them ore so wreathed in 
symbolism that it is difficult to tell) the 
effects on women of the menstrual 
cycle and the presence or absence of 
pregnancy, but they are less 



'Feet 133'\ 1957, a photograph by Aaron Siskind; from Aaron Siskind: Pleasures and Terrors, by Care Chlarente 
283pp. New York Graphic society \ Hutchinson. £30. 0 8212 1522 2.) 


rather more ambitious and more 


immediately physical: instead of “this f r li t r 

pulp of womVor "the bloody holy A I1C Oil V LI ILiVO LCI 
hole" we have “the verb of the cervix** J 

and 


we have “the verb of the cervix 
a phoenix the colour of blood". 
Maritlmes" 





ilbpkr, headed ty two ' L 


'Ai 


i 


iKiij 


■ '■> 


neatly Juxtaposed epigraphs, one from 
the. Ponce Regent boasting that his 
park "will quife eclipse Napoleon'’ and 
one from Napoleon himself on love as 
“the whole concern ... of leisured 
societies". Lovers populate the park - 
“footmen and maids abandoned in the . 
: grass”, strolling couples, paired sWans 
- and the Writing gleams and sparkles 
'with imagery of colours, textures and 
light; but . as fire poems follow ope 
another' the- atmosphere grows chillier 
anti darker: .tulips and roses give way to 


out of the circle. i Lost forever") are’ 
among the more successful: one 
doesn t have to like this type of verse to 
when it is done well. 


see 


Paul Muldoon 
Q uoof 

64pp. Faber. £4. 


■ ■ images may be thought to maintain 

some vague congruity, but I have no 
confidence whatever that this would 

— correspond with what anyone else 

might construct from the poem. Even 


In addition, though, this collection 
contains work io a plainer, more 
prosaic style about observed external 
events or people, and in particular the 
author's daughter. This could have 
seamed a promising development, but 
in fact it looks more like a regression: 
in descending from her lyrical 
exaltations ;to something more dowfl- 


0 571 13117 4 


here, however, the weird lack of 
declaration impresses not as 
costiveness, but as a fine, meticulously 
studied tnct and decorum. 

It is Muldoon's characteristic tone of 
voice which earns him such licence. His 


poem is an extraordinarily sure-footed 
performance which refracts semreu 
the present circumstances of the Nora 
through a bizarre oatnWJ 
shimmering with a surrealist gl«*- ■« 
Us heady juxtapositions rg 
transitions, and its impossible w®®" ■ 
and episodes, it owes something'W. 
surrealist film and cartoon and, 
psilocybin, 


The cover of Paul Muldoon's new book 

tolls us that the very tonp poem forming ' poems offer themselves to the reader 
, J, ~ w as delicately as he offers the word 

“quoof', his childhood word for the 
hot water bottle, to “so many lovely 
heads", this one in particular: 

An hotel room In Now York City 


its second half, “The More a Man Has 
the More a Man Wants", is loosely 
based on the Trickster cycle of the 
Winnebago Indians. Readers whose 

. . . * . — — ..... D — .... memories of this cycle are not as vivid 

horse-chestnuts pnd finally to snow; - to<ear(h Shuttle .has .allowed her - ns they oitce were will be heartened to 
there » a subtly managed modulation rhythms and language to bcdome rtoi discover that they need not be unduly 
from excited discovery Into what the merely pedestrian but flat-footed. Two ; deterred: the mythological base of the 
firifl poem calls a statement qf'losS . of the poems for hbr young daughter poem is disguised and unobtrusive, in 
Each part pfesants a; different fciene, begin attractively but decline into, the same way that the Celtic legend 
.[..td - 1 one mwcunaer lying stones isol a , sententious explications and naive, lying behind Muldoon’s last long that has yctio vnior the language. 


possibly, to psilocyuin, 
hallucinogenic mushroom 
up once or twice in Quoofi How# 


up UIIVC Ul IWIU ill X l 

reminiscent of some of Bob ^l 
long nnrrntive songs - “Motorps^ 

Nilcmarc” or the “115th Dream 


with n girl who siwke hardly any English, 
my hand on her breast 


The poem’s hero, GaHoglyJsag 
in disguise, a spy, an obstinate 


eventually. 


like ilic smouldering, one-off spoor of the 

yeti 

or some other shy boast 


columnist; ami, °\ v y’”rA'Tiito 
“gnilowgUiss", the word for Mjtwj 


soldier which Spenser, in the State Of 
Ireland, traced cl 


their . imperfections?" information U, nevertheless, helpful in instance of the translation of the 


sTlifr- m >' P S5L Object-tessons from: nhturc or. poems Quoof; inthat it gpmmons. : paoedhe is beautifully aided by the 

..OJ&LA S®S !htU ^ * rrt,on f abtnit-old ; age.;' the woi^^ricksV w mind; . . ' Suited assonantal rhyming which 

raahiBBfl staVs around thb: in H r»nrU •• _ . - between- : i the, affections and 


etymologically to* 
connection with English meiaw- 
The allegory of England s pr^J 
• Ireland which this suggests is no^» 
much pursued in the poemas 
into an astonishing di SBjf/j s GalO H 
dexterity and cunamg. W • 

seeing something on the hOf**®* 


before him. Th$ sense of a voice 
tentatively and gingerly, approaching 
us makes. one feel that if there were an 
opposite to the word "buttonholing” it 
would describe the characteristic . 
stance of a Muldoon poem. 


If it wasn’t an Indian. 

A Sioux. An ugly Sioux. ‘ • 
He means, of 

Sioux busily tracing the WF 
of an Ulsterman who had soiw 
in die massacre nt Wounded M&y 


uie "“““*1* ” ■— u'haiiw •• 

We .hardly have time to pwggw', 
relationship. : between , SWEri. 


and "Oglala'^here. 


cj...- "ddaltsb, ■ti.i?d.>. ! ' , .-Agto and’agaiii,' the shorter poems in imaair^ahand^/a wounfefei 

$!• mply ihbre.ihan they are ever E^artof ^the poem's tech#^. 

dflft ' ffiunnervindy back » 

iCal virtuosity amBiva eiitly towards emblem , parable c i; c w 0n d idiom; and 
‘ In Paul Muldoon, ‘ a jSm £ not jusU 

tfhich imagines wh^a^. 

■ — ‘ sy are blown . 

8 is J 

AireV NefW* ;! r: 

• . * . ■ d f *' 



i which 


_.. Undklaj-edrtess are a « 

i with, emptiona ■ .. 

Cn^rerejSqUfr^ neW. ( ‘ altogether .out of h? nfl - .. . 
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The movement of capitalism 

EricHobsbawm 
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THE OUTSIDER 

. * Albert Camus • 

translation by Joseph Laredo ‘ 
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Translated fay Leonard Pratt apd . 

- L ChlangSu-MMi - . ; 

Lpng pdfnilar jn China as a renterijibly frijiifi 
arid tragic account of ? love' affair, Six Record: 
bfaFbbdng Ufe alto paints a gloribusly vfvld 
.portrait of Wte^ ^elgKteenth ceriturjl China. 
;;7 : • ■ , ", 644 : 4297 £ 1 - 95 . :■ " 
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ErucB-WoLF 

^andthe.People wllhoul History 
503 pp. University of California 
Press. £25.50- 

n87flQ4459 2 

-He celebrated discovery by Ander- 
Kd that the Emperor wore 
^ clothes implied another pro- 
UatiM 1 he should have been 
some. But of what kind? t 
Shot take more than a layman s 
Sion sense to observe, in the 
3 of fashionable historiographical 
wntidan, that the social sciences and 
^itself need "a history that could 
jfflxfflifor the ways in which the social 
mm of the modem world came into 
jjU and that would strive to make 
matytfesense of all societies, including 
: oaroffn". It takes a considerable effort 
■ by a sophisticated intellect, great 
{oddity otrnind, not to mention a lot of 
Biding and courage, to sketch the 
nys in which such a history could 
be constructed, taking the entire 
development of the globe since about 
1401) as an illustration. Eric Wolfs new 
| tool sets out to do no less. 

* Wolf is unusually well qualified for 
! ibc task. Unlike most Anglo-American 
t anthropologists, he is known not so 
modi tor “nis" tribe or region, as for 
Is subject: people in agriculture. His 
; bide book on Peasants (1966) is much 
the finest introduction there is to the 
abject, and he is known to a wider 
pie for a study of the peasant 
dement in the revolutions of our time, 
ftsiMt Wars of the Twentieth Century. 
He has published not only on his own 
uu of Spanish Central America, on 
estates, plantations and peasants, but 
« the origins of Islam and the 
bnsaikm of nations. He is the co- 
ntour of The Hidden Frontier (1974), 
a superb hlstorico-anthropological 
staty of- two neighbouring but 
ttoocally different Tyrolean com- 
wsltles, which Is essential reading 
« students of modern nationalit 


Not surprisingly, he has long been 
associated witn the first modem inter- 
disciplinary journal if its kind, Com- 
parative Studies in Society and History. 

The nntliropoloaical tradition 
ngainst which Wolf rebels is that which 
treats human societies (ie, in practice 
the micro-populations which have 
been the subject of field-work and 
monographs) as self-contained, self- 
reproducing and ideally self-stabilizing 
systems. But, he argues, no tribe or 
community is or has ever been an 
island, and the world, a totality of 
interconnected processes or system, is 
not and never lias been a sum of self- 
contained human groups and cultures. 
What appears as unchanging and self- 
replicating is not only the result of 
coping wth the constant, complex 
process of internal and external 
tensions, but is often the product of 
historical change. What happened 
to the Amazonian Mundurucu, 
who changed from patrilocality and 
patriliny to the unusual combination 
of matrilocality and patrilineal 
reckoning, under the impact of the- 
Brazilian rubber boom, had probably 
happened to many a “tribe” encoun- 
tered by nineteenth-century ethnog- 
raphers and regarded as a “primitive" 
prehistoric or a-historic survival, like 
some collective human coeiacanth. 
There are no people without history or 
whocan be understood without it. Their 
history, like ours, is incomprehensible 
outside its setting in a wider world 
(which has become coterminous with 
the inhabited globe) and, certainly, in 
the past half-millennium it cannot be 
understood except .through the in- 
tersections of different types of social 


their goods in Arabic or Japanese, 
or which reflect the image of 
contemporary politics (those of 
the doubly misdescribed “United 
Nations") and (he contemporary, and 
evidently global, economy. It also 
reduces arguments for or against 
Eurocentrism to irrelevancy. That the 
forces which transformed the world 
since the fifteenth century were 
geographically European, is patent. 
How much space should be occupied in 
a textbook of modern world history by 
this or that non-European region is a 
relatively trivial question, except in the 
classrooms of the slates of those 
regions, or for their cultural diplomats. 
The point is, that history consists of the 
interaction of variously structured 
(and geographically distributed) social 
entities, which mutually reshape each 
other. Europe and non-Europe can no 
more be separated than Ibo Khaldun's 
Beduin and sedentaries: each is the 
other's history. 

In fact, Wolf argues, "the geo- 
graphical form of interaction is 
merely a special aspect of a more 
general pattern. The history of the 
working classes in industrial society 
poses exactly the same problems as 
that of the impact of capitalism 
on notionaliy traditional societies 
"supposedly arrested on some timeless 

E lateau of evolution". “In fact, the two 
ranches of history are but one." Or, in 
even more general terms, whether a 
society exports or imports capitalism, 
belongs to "core" or “periphery", it 


grasping the "strategic features of . . . 
(the) variability" ui the "different 
social systems and cultural understand- 
ings” which European capitalism en- 
countered in its expansion and conse- 
quently “the central processes at 
work in the interaction of Europeans 
with the majority of the world's 
population. 

The test of a book such as this is 
therefore not whether we accept its 
actual reading of the historical record, 
or the authorities whose findings Wolf 
accepts, modifies or reinterprets. It 
would not be significantly less 
interesting if, say, the notion of “long 


aggregates” in the past half-millen- 
nium, though they are evidently in- 
tended also to explain them for any 
other period. 

Wolf’s particular positions in Ihe 
lively international Marxist debates 
about theory and history will not be of 
major concern to non-specialists, any 
more than his specific disagree- 
ments with various schools of 
anthropologists. The lengthy biblio- 


graphical notes, in which lie discusses 
his sources and obligations, throw 


or the authorities whose findings Wolf his sources and obligations, throw 
accepts, modifies or reinterprets. It some light on these matters. One 
would not be significantly less might merely note that his main 
interesting if. say. the notion of “long interest lies not in causal connections 
waves” of capitalist development but in variability and combination, 
which he accepts, proved untenable, or Hence the central importance for his 
if it turns out that his sources on the analysis of various “modes of produc- 
Munduructi are mistaken. The ques- tion '.ie.ofthe-socialmobilisation.de- 
tion is rather whether his analytical ployment and allocation of labOT .For 
approach is superior to others. their value is precisely that the mode of 
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tion is rather whether his analytical 
approach is superior to others. 

This is inevitably a question about a 
Marxian approach to history, since 
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of ideas, seen as occurring "within the 
determinate compass of a mode of 
production deployed to render nature 
amenable to human use". “Mind” for 
him does not “follow an independent 
course of its own" . Fot the purposes of 


duction". 

Three broad "modes” of this kind 
are directly relevant to his purpose, 
which, very sensibly, shows no interest 
in exhaustive classification and - one 
might add - is incompatible with 


his book the long-term evolution of evolutionaiy umhn^ 
humanity , or the possible sequence of m °rie ^ a tnbu t a ry^m °d e anda kin , 


organization, each modified by inter- 
action with the others. 


This approach has the advantage for 
historians concerned to present history 
in . global terms that it gives them 


• a genuine 1 justification for their 
endeavours, which are usually under- 
taken on no better grounds than 
those which lead shops to describe 


has developed and evoTves out of a 
plurality or social orderings. In this 
sense macrocosm . and microcosm in 
history are one. 

How is this intermingling of orders 
to be analysed? The major merit of 
Wolfs book does not lie in his ability 
critically to synthesize the literature 
about the world since 1400, registered 
in forty-five pages of bibliography. 
Others can do as much, at the 
inevitable risk of exposure to the 
flanking fire of specialist snipers, ll lies 
in the attempt to provide a way of 


social formations, are irrelevant and 
remain undisclosed, except for 
remarks incidental to his argument. He 
is not concerned with the famous 
“contradiction" between the de- 
veloping material productive forces 
of society and the existing productive 
relationships, except in so far as 
structural tensions of this kind within 
any of the "modes of production” and 
those arising out of the interaction 
between vanous modes, may or may 
not bear on his problem. Marxian ideas 


mode”, a "tributary mode” and a "kin- 
ordered mode". None are identical 
with the notion of a “society”, for 
this belongs to a different level 
of abstraction and bas a different 
explanatory scope.- One may add that 
Wolf holds that each mode tends to 
generate its own types of "culture" or 
symbolic universes which, in their 
various versions, generalize the 
"essential distinctions among human 
beings” that each mode entails. 


between various modes, may or may His analytical model of the 
not bear on his problem. Marxian ideas “capitalist mode" is more or less 
are here employed primarily 10 explain classically Marxian. The “tributary 
.the “global interactions of human mode" ls a continuum of systems ill 
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Andrei Bely ' 

Translated by Robert A. Maguire and 
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Russia 1 — Anthony Burgess 
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Edited by David Wright 
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which tribute is extracted from 
producers by political and military 
means, ranging from systems of highly 
concentrated to those of extremely 
diffused power, and varying in the 
ways in which tribute is collected, 
circulated anddistributed. The “feudal- 
ism" and “Asiatic mode of production" 
of classic Marxist debate are regarded 
as among the possible variants of a 
mode in which surpluses are essentially 
extracted non-economically. The larger 
fields constituted by the political and 
commercial interaction of tributary 
societies, Wolf holds, have their coun- 
terpart in “civilisations" or zones of 
ideology with a prevalent model of the 
cosmic order, which tends to pivot on a 
hegemonic tributary society central to 
each zone. 


each zone. 

The historical dynamics of such 
societies were, at least in the old world, 
closely bound up with the ebb and 
flow of pastoral-nomadic populations- 
acutely analysed - but also "with the 
widening and narrowing of surplus 
transfer through dverlana trade". For, 
with rather rare exceptions (eg, where 
all the surplus is consumed in situ or, as 
perhaps among the Inca, where 
commerce is virtually absent), the 
distribution of the surplus normally 
depends partly on buying and selling, 
and special groups engaged in these 
activities. Inis and the mercantile 
activity integral to the tributary 
mode requires control, if the 
commercialization of the goods and 
services on which tributary power rests 
is not to risk ‘'reshuffling social 
priorities" away from political or 
military rulers. In certain circum- 
stances, as within medieval 
Europe and later, when Western 
merchants, backed by independent 
power, .impinged on non-European 
societies, such control becomes 
difficult. Yet, against Weber and 
“world-market * 1 Marxists like Frank 
and Wallerstein, Wolf insists on the 
basic symbiosis of trade and pre- 
capitalist modes. Capitalism becomes 
dominant only with industrialization. 
So long as production was dominated 
by tribute or kin, mercantile activity 
does not automatically lead to 
capitalism, though it might tend in this 
direction by making direct producers 


n for the social regulation of biological 
y descent, nor as a system of symbolical 
y constructs (though it is obviously both 
y also), but as a wav of ordering social 
e labour and access to it. The ways of 
I, establishing such rights and claims vary 
I- widely, but are clearly simpler where 
» resources are widely distributed and 
d available to any able-bodied person (as 
a in food-collecting “bands") than where 
y they are restricted, as is the case when 
:r nature is transformed by plant or 
d animal cultivation. This second situa- 
y tion implies not only a rather more 
i- complex social division of labour, but 
if “a trausgenerational corpus of claims 
e and counterclaims to social labour" 
a through real or fictitious pedigrees, 
o and the elements of an unequal 
politico-social order which threatens (o 
. burst the bounds of kinship. It can be 
P contained so long as there is no 
other mechanism, for aggregating 
0 or mobilizing labour apart from the 
particular relations set up by kinship, 
fe, so long as alliances and oppositions 
JS are not between classes of people and 
r ’ the potential rulers cannot call upon 
e outside resources. It would seem that 
If the kin-ordered mode turns into class 
e society, and with it into societies 
possessing states, either by the 
f transformation of “chiefly" lineages 
£ 1 nto a ruling class , especi ally when such 
f aristocracies "bud off to conquer and 
e rule foreign populations", or wnen kin- 
y ordered groups enter into relations 
with tributary or capitalist societies, 
“ which may offer chiefs external 
resources and hence "a possible 
“ following outside of kinship and 
ir unencumbered by it”. Hence, Wolf 
" argues, the notorious readiness of 
[j chiefs to collaborate with European 
" slave-hunters and fur-traders. 


structure. East and Southeast Asia, as 
well as, at understandably greater 
length. pre-Columbian America. 

Much of what Wolf says about the 
transformation of society under the 
impact of European trade and 
conquest will be new to anyone who 
has not followed the striking recent 
advances in ethnohistorv and the 
history of Africa nnd Indo- America. 
Virtually all of it is exciting. The sheer 
historical novelty of apparently 
“primitive" cultural configurations 
such ns those of the Plains Indians 
(adopted “in the course of a few brief 
years" by pedestrian hunter-gntherers 
nnd pastoralists making use of the 
Euro-imported horse and gun); the 
effect of the European fur trade on the 
economy, politics and culture of 
Huron. Iroquois and Cree; and the 
different effects of the Russian fur 
trade in Asia and America: these will 
open quite novel perspectives for most 
or us. Wolfs own expertise on Latin 
America naturally stands him in good 
stead. His anthropological colleagues 
will no doubt soon show whether they 
accept his “historisations” of some of 
the peoples who were the subject 
of several of the more celebrated 
monographs in the literature of their 
subject. 

The major strength of Wolfs book - 


his concentration on interaction, 
intermingling and mutual modification 
- is at the same lime its major 
weakness, since it tends to lake for 
granted the nature oi the dynamism 
which has brought the world from pre- 
history to the laic twentieth century. 
This is a book about connections rather 
than causes. Or rather, the author has 
re-thought the problems of the genesis 
nnd development of capitalism less 
fundamentally than those of the 
interconnections essential to it. No 
doubt this is a task more suited to 
historians than anthropologists. His 
account of capitalist development is a 
useful contribution to a debate, not hv 
nny means confined to Marxists, which 
hns recently regained much vigour, and 
is valuable chiefly for clenrly point- 
ing to questions which are usually 
unrecognized, such as why the work- 
force of capitalism should have 
developed as ,l frec labour" and not in 
some other form. Wolfs most 
interesting contribution to the debate 
lies closest to his major concern. It is 
his insistence on the continuous 
“processes by which new working 
classes are simultaneously created ana 
segmented", as the labour force is 
recruited “from a wide variety of social 
and cultural backgrounds and 
(inserted) . . . into variable political 
and economic hierarchies". Today, 


within an ever more integrated*^ 

we witness the growth of 

diverse proletarian diaspora? 5 ; 
the final sentence of a very 

book, forms a 'characteiianij, 
suggestive and open-ended^ 
elusion to it. ^ 

Europe and the People 
History is the work of a c2S 
theoretical intelligence, but 
formed by a lived sense ofiS 
realmes. Behind Wolfs anS 
subdued in sty c but expressed £ 
notable gift f or concise and [S 
exposition, there lies a persona! S 
intellectual trajectory which has tab 
the author from Vienna and feH 
Bohemian working-class 
devastated by the Great Slump, toS 
United States and the plantations aaj 
peasants of the Third World. Lfo 
all good anthropologists hi H j 
"participant observer" -in this cased 
the world history which is his subjed. 
This book could only havebeenwnua 
by a "son of the shaking earth", b 
quote the title of one of WolTson 
works. It is an important book.whirt 
will be widely discussed. The certain 

K ear of Marx’s death is not over % 
ut it may be doubted whetbn a mat 
original work exemplifying the tiro 
influence of that great thinker will hw 
been published in the course of it. ' 


Patterns of presentments 


power, .impinged on non-European Neither Europe nor the people 
societies, such control becomes without history in their various 
difficult. Yet, against Weber and versions of pre-capitalist modes would 
“world-market" Marxists like Frank have developed in quite the way each 
and Wallerstein, Wolf insists on the did without the others. Yet if the 
basic symbiosis of trade and pre- relationship is two-sided, it is also 
: capitalist modes. Capitalism becomes plainly asymmetrical. Wolf has little 

dominant only with industrialization, except nuances to add to the large 
■ So long as production was dominated literature on European expansion and 

by tribute or kin, mercantile activity it s significance for the development of 
9 does not automatically lead to capitalism. What will be unfamiliar to 

capitalism, though it might tend in this most readers, especially those brought 

direction by making direct producers JP 00 COI J v ^ tI P nR ' “ 
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j has never constituted a major The initial survey of the world in 1400 

if • • independent mode of production; but can be strongly recommended. It is not 
It has played a subsidiary role in only an excellent Introduction for the 
• ! providing labor under alf modes”. ! a y raan - not least for its sense of 


has never constituted a major 
independent mode of production-, bqt 
It has played a subsidiary role in 
providing labor under all modes*', 
notably, for capitalism, during its 
expansion overseas. 

.Kinship, in the “kin-ordered mode”, • 
is seen neither as essentially a device 


oiily an excellent introduction- for the 
layman -.not least for its sense of 
human geography- but an illuminating 
and critical analysis, not without 
original interpretations especially on 
Inqla, of the strength and weakness of 
pastoral nomad societies, Indian Caste 
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J. A. Sharpe 

Crime In seventeenth-century 
England: A county study 
289pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25. 

0 521 25074 9 

Two mighty historical growth- 
industries lie behind J. A. Sharpe's 
searching and scholarly book. The 
questions which it poses and ponders 
arise from the newer of them: the 
history of crime, which has given birth 
* ' 
Issues of journals, regular international 
conferences, and heated inter- 
disciplinary and multilingual debates 
about concepts, . procedures and 
sources. Dr Sharpe has been an 
energetic participant in all this activity, 
and his monograph comes with 
impressive credentials. It is published 
both by Cambridge University Press as 
& Past and Present Publication and by 
the Maigonde Sciences de I’Homme in 
Paris, as the first in a series of volumes 
on the history of crime and criminal 
justice. 

The Scholarship, however, has its 
roots in a second, older and native 
industry: the . history, of local 

communities in early modern England, 
and of ,one county in .particular: 
Voluminous records and an unusually 
.hospitable Record Office have made 
Essex the. best-known pornerof Stuart 
England. Can there be any historian 
1 of the' period who has not heard of its 
Parliamentarian magnates pnd Puritan 
village elders, its parsons and witches; 
ofEarlsCofoeand Terling? Now we 
, hiYe: its. criminals, or rather some of 


crime in the past. The first is the 
perplexing “dark figure”, the amount 
of criminality which was not presented 
in court. Sharpe discusses the origins of 
indictments and presentments and 
shows how they were often a last 
resort, after other means of resolving 
conflict had failed. Related to this is 
the second difficulty: the extent to 
which the records reflect, not actual 
criminal behaviour, but the changing 
sensitivities and ambitions of those 
who shaped the legal machine, from 
legislators and judges down to 
constables. Here again we are shown 
the flexibility of the system of criminal 
. justice, its responsiveness to changing 
circumstances and. anxieties, and the 
urgent need for historical research into 
public opinion about crime and 
punishment before we can fully 
- understand it. 

Where firm assertions are possible, 
they sometimes underline conclusions 
reached earlier, in Joel Samaha’s study 
of Elizabethan Essex, for example, and 
in J. S. Cockburn’s more substantial 
and perceptive investigations into the 
Home Circuit Assize files. The level of 
crime; and particularly of crimes 
against poverty, fluctuated with 
economic conditions. It was 
. particularly high in the depressed 
,1620s; and the correlation between 
theft and grain prices weakened after 
the mid-seventeenth century as 
economic conditions, improved, it wns 
a more violent society than our own, 
with homicide running at about three 
times Us modern rate, infanticide 
-rommon , 1 and' people in all ranks of 
society readily Indulging in personal 
• assaqlt. There are no surprises there. 
\ By extending his work into the later 
\ seventeenth century, and; by scrupu- 
lously setting the indictments in their 
alcpii 
show 
ud not 
advan 


Still more arresting are StayA 
findings on the impact - ot nxn 
accurately the lack of impact -of & 
Interregnum. The Puritan drive fan 
Reformation of Manners did it 
produce a great wave of presenUKES 
against moral offenders la the 16ft 
and 1650s. As many unluxasd 
alehouses were detected in the mil 
1620s as in the early 1650$, u 
prosecutions for drink offences wi 
more numerous in the early 1 «*■ 
they had been twenty years beta 
The 1670s turn out to be espwuij 
intriguing, since they alw aw a up- 
rise in the number of inodow 
against people refusing to wars, w 

specifically Puritan aspiratloBS^ 

have affected patterns of 
crime throughout the pep od ;J* 
imposition of labour disetolinewsi 
special concern at the end.' , 

When all Qualifications hm. g 
made, therefore, we are ten 
indications of important cwnguij. 
course of the sevenlwntb .^mq, 
both in crime and in 
those enforcing the lawJ^JJ 5 
violence nnd theft declined.-^ 
number of executions certuM 
Anxieties nboutvagranoywaned,w 
replaced by new efforts W 
behaviour of the r*t 
Society, one might rondudfl, 
more orderly niiainorercgii»^ 
the reviewer must nat pyt wf® . 

swsfijBS 

.■SM&32S 

purpose here is to veffMgg 
of crime and of 
century to question 
and look more closely 
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graham storey (Generni 
Editor) 

pays by Renaissance nnd Restoration 

Kidge University Press 

David L. Frost (Editor) 

p,e Selected Plays of Thomas 
Middleton 

4 jSpp. £23.50 (poperback, £6.95). 

OKI 21698 2 

Colin Gibson (Editor) 

Tbt Selected Plays of Philip 
Massinger 

387jj). £ 2 Ugaperback, £12.50) 

George Parfitt (Editor) 

The Plays of Cyril Tourneur 
I 9 fjpp. £15 (paperback, £4.50) 


qW 21697 4 ' 

Michael Coroner (Editor) 
The Plays of Sir George Etheregc 
341pp. £21 (paperback, £7.50) 


edited Congreve, Wycherley, Otway 
and Dryden for the Nonesuch series 
and Shadwell for the Fortune Press, in 
a grand total of twenty-two volumes. 
By the mid- 1 930s he was busy with 
Southeme, Ravenscroft and Settle, 
und eagerly surveying the tasks that lay 
ulicud: 

But how much remains to be done! 
Nat Lee, I ant glad to say, is safe in 
the hands of my friend Miss 
Maclean. Crowne. D'Urfey, 
Banks, Mountford, Sir Robert 
Howard, Davenant (here is a fine 
field), Colley Cibber, George 
Powell, Wilson; the ladies, Mrs 
Manley, the philosophical Mrs 


l&pMi 


Ian Donaldson 

The original Mermaids cost half-a- 
crown each, and contained on average 
five plays per volume: sixpence a play. 
Swinburne's and Ellis's two-volume 
Middleton gave you ten plays, 
including several which have not been 
edited in recent years. The recent 
Cambridge University Press series. 
Plays by Renaissance and Restoration 
Dramatists, does not (alas) offer a 
bargain of quite that kind, nor does it 
carry the air of excitement that the 
sexologist imparted to the Mermaids, 
or the chronicler of witchcraft to the 
Nonesuch dramatists. Yet it aims to Fill 
a gap that the first (at least) of those 
earlier editions once occupied, and in 


closely-argued textual notes at the end. 
of his Middleton, while Anthony 
Henderson, at the otheT extreme , gives 
no very adequate idea of the complex 
editorial problems posed by 
Congreve’s texts, little sense of fresh 
textual endeavour, and no additional 
textual notes. His edition also contains 
a crop of typographical errors. 

Texts are modernized according to 
principles which differ from editor to 
editor. Frost is occasionally conserva- 
tive in modernizing Middleton's spell- 
ing, aiming to preserve older forms 
where these appear to convey a signifi- 
cantly different value; his punctuation, 
so it seems, is unconst rainedly modern . 


Anthony G. Henderson (Editor) 
the Comedies of William Congreve 
407pp. £21 (paperback, £7.50) 

0521 24747 0 

Peter Holland (Editor) 

The Hays of William Wycherley 
492pp. £25 (paperback, £7.50). 
051123250 3 

It is nearly a hundred years since 
Havelock Ellis conceived of a project 
demanding “courage, scholarship, and 
enthusiasm": the founding of a series 
ofpopular and inexpensive editions of 
‘The Best Plays of the Old 
Dramatists", “Courage" was needed 
;.because the Mermaid series, as it came 
lo he • called, was to present 
uobowdlerized texts of certain 
dramatists whom Ellis regarded as 
daring, not to say revolutionary, social 
thinkers: the prospect of intellectual 
storm-trooping Was (as ever for Ellis) 
particularly appealing. The obvious 
publisher for such a series was Henry 
vizetelly, who had established hfs 
"credentials ‘by publishing English 
translations of Flaubert, Maupassant, 
Daudet and other controversial 
[tench . authors. Ellis's own 
unexpurgated edition" of the ploys of 
Christopher Marlowe was to be the 
uist title in the new series, It carried nn 
introductory essay by J. A. Symonds 
dedariria (hat Elizabethan drama 
aowednhe freedom of a great race 
conscious of their adolescent vigour*', 
«™.(af Ellis's Insistence) an appendix 
amjaining the notorious Baines note, 
testifying t 0 Marlowe’s religious and 



A drawing by Hogarth of a scene from Congnve’s play The Old Bachelor. 


Trotter, and the fat Mrs Plx, all 
need attention. 

Summers's whole zest, ' entirely 
untouched by critical (or for that 
matter commercial) considerations, 
retains a curious quality of hardened 
innocence: to understand L. C. 


this respect deserves a welcome. The 
.first 1 titles In the series, appeared in 
1978: David. L. Fios t'irmddlitoni 

Colin Gibson’s AfiMf/iiger,. and George 
Parfitt’s volume surprisingly entitled 
The Plays of Cyril Tourneur, which 
contains The Atheist's Tragedy and 77ie 


I provides' a 
the verse”; 


Holland follows a roughly similarprac- 
tice with his text of Wycherley, retain- 


7 *vv«ai mo not siretcn me umtis ui 

aftd adqlescerit vigour too for. 
^ W end Vjzetelly deleted certain 
yfas. and phtases from the Bathes 
W .Prodehtly replacing thehi by 
Vizetelly r s general caution was 
IJJ^ed:; before, long he was tqi be 


needs to remember what he was up 
naalnst. Needless to sny. Summers s 
grander editorial , vision remains 

. unfulfilled. Definitive editions trf the 

works of the philosophical Mrs Trotler 
and the fat Mrs Pix are still (so to 
sneak) awaited, while several of 
Summers’s own confidently- 
announced .projects, along with the 
promised third volume of Brett 
■ Smith’s Etherege, have failed to see 
the light of day. ; 


will make my Smocks smell this 

way Is it not pure? It’s 

better than Lavender mun I'm 

resolv.'d I won’t let Nurse put any 
more Lavender among my 

Smocks ha. Cousin? 

Mrs Frail. Fie, Miss; amongst your 
Linnen, you must say - - -You must 
never say Smock. 

Now here is Henderson: 

Miss Prue. — Smell him Mother- 
Madam,. I mean. He gave me this 
Ring for a kiss. 

Tattle. O fie. Miss, you must not kiss 
and teil. 

Miss Prue. Yes; 1 may tell my 
Mother.— And he says he’ll give 
me something to make me smell 
so. Oh, prav lend me your 
Handkerchief.— Smell, Cousin; he 
■ says he'll give me something that 
will make my Smocks smell this 
way. Is it not pure? — It's better 
than Lavender, mun. I’m resolv’d 
I won’t let Nurse put any more 
Lavender among my Smocks — 
ha. Cousin? 

Mrs Frail. Fie, Miss; amongst your 
Linen, you must say. You must 
never say Smock. 

The quarto punctuation as shown in 
Davids text is not devised specially to 
reveal the qualities of Miss Prue]s 
speech and mind - the punctuation is 
like this most of the time - but at such a 
moment its freedom perfectly conveys 
the headlong, random progress of Miss 
Pnie’s new-found enthusiasms. Under 
Henderson’s stronger pointing this 
freedom is checked, and Miss Prue 
encouraged to order her breathing and 
her thoughts: the dynamic of the early 
punctuation is broken, while its 
random quaintnesses are preserved. 

A series of this kind, aiming to offer 
(as a rule) four plays per volume at a 
price not wholly beyond the hopes of 
student buyers, places certain obvious 
constraints upon its editors. The 
annotation of these editions is often 
necessarily sparser than one would 
ideally like. For detailed commentary , 
music to songs,- full textual apparatus, 
and much else besides, the reader is 
frequently referred to other i editions: 
I- sometimes to editions established Ui 
>: the more spacious days pf.tne 'J920S 
• aiid 30*. Thei the. ^bridge 

1 series Is comparatively modest: to 
provide decent, serviceable, middle- 
weight editions for a general academic 
market. In meeting this alnt the editors 
y are, by and large, successful. .Peter 
n Holland , for example, the audio t of an 
* original and challenging book on 
a Restoration drama, has provided a 
sound, alert, up-to-date edition of 


:%l4m 


Tourneur". With the latest batch of ^ - SET alert, ^ up-^date edition, of 

titles, theories moves forward fotoffi • „ ^ ^ flr g umeT1 t on this William Wycherley; yet (as he would 

Restoration period, am ditisj possible to PJJH g n cc|aU * convincing; as -perhaps be the first to admit) his is not 
take considered stock of its quality and - dmlt5 ^ punctuation rtay not be an edition that in any way supersedes 

apUlaiNunont r 


- — v«r- introduction summarizing trie ure^ 

■ bsSsssmss 


take considered stoex ot us quamy anu «■-* . ■ j- lhe p J unctU aliOn rtay not be an edition that in any way supersedes 
achievement. Etherene's own, but rather that of ihe the editions of. Arthur Fnedman i or 

The- Fust six volumes in the senes t ^ er Henderson takes an : Gerald Weales. Other editors are in a 

differ markedly from each o^r in a ^ gether more independent, line,, sense more fortunate, in having-less in 
editorial style, the general editor, he exp i H i n s a s follows: ,. the way of recent cdmpet tion: Michael- 

Graham Storeyi having evidently been w 1 Cordner’s Etherege is fespeaally 

content for each editor to work out I have tried to preserve^he elerant we lcome in providing the first . 

certain problems in his own manner. appearance of the Restoration collection of the plays since Brett- 

Common to all volumes is a brief texts, keeping some of the oldspell- Smith’s in, 1927. ' 

introduction summarizing the ute, fogs and the original capkalj i and Nq Qne win be j aUed or ( one hopes) 

ind critical reputarionofeach correcting, only obyous in- b this enterprise, which; like 

noting the principal editorial consistencies . , . In the original Mermaids, gives enlarged 

ns ancf procedures, and; listing ptinqhiatfon, I hive _ had little cu j rency to the best plays, of the - old . 

readings Each play JJJP. ' patience wjthtbevagnesof seven- Whether the new series will . 

is in turn precedediby a briefer . teenth-century typesetters, ■ and , , havefoeimpact or (he stayingpower of 
ctory notp dctaiUngparticulBL'. - modernized wherever clarity de- r earlier aeries, however,', is quite 
■ mSti ^I«ns :S§ 1 .' 1 Stage ; -landed, retaining, however many • 

s. (The stage ; histories Srd , ' of the quartos frequent , dashes to ” — 

es haphazard: Hendei^on s help convey the rapid give-and-take . ; j A * Irving by George 

*, for example, ^ falls tc i rtcord 0 f the dialogue. Roweff (189pb Btac&wB- £4.<S. 

London .productions , Wh ^ edUor of a supposedly q a 31 1671 1 ,^, first published in 1981 

uch ^ s th /*u?? Q y i iffind the Modernized text should intfulge a . of the Drama, and Theatre : 

rDaa/eroftheMel^anqine WeakneS5 tor certBta/;iypograpMcal gtudlos .series, is now in paperback for 
Shakespeare Company s ine a j cliaisms and express Impatienceyrith ;. t lie first tithe. The author combines a 

' the WpM oLa^dd later.). olhers j s not ma de dear. ' The . (ext th« cpndse biography of Henry Irving with , 


I have tried to preserve, the elegant 
appearance" of the Restoration 
texts, keeping some of the old spell- 
ings and the original capitals and 
Italics, correcting, only obyious in- 
consistencies'. .. ... In matters of 


Jjtplritedjyj from . . ' business. ; The 
’•■21: ® S?riei;'hoWev<it, was by now 
.1,1^8 foncetn. It passed to oilier 

DUhtfelX-. ■ a p d ,.- pr0cefide d , fo itS 


quite different , lines. 


presses ; are , tnose;; -.jntr 
IbnS with foil textual :foai 


(• V. J •h'-I.i'- 
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After grief and death 


Valentine Cunningham 

Lawrence Durrell 
Sebastian or Ruling Passions 
202pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0 571 13111 5 

This fourth volume in Lawrence 
Durrell's line Avignon or Provencal 
quintet is still a fiction of the middle of 
things; bul only just. It begins at an 
end-point, at the end of the Second 
World War, with the smooth assembly 
of key units of a now familiar cast, the 
Prince, Affad, Constance, Felix 
Chatto, the writers Blanford and 
Sutcliffe. In the company of other 
survivors from previous volumes 
they're despatched to Geneva for 
sorting out, almost like the mails (and, 
indeed, one key strand of this novel 
concerns what happens to a letter sent 
to Affad in Geneva;, before being 
posted or at the end to Avignon, there 
to await the Durrellian Last Things, in 
his and their final tome. The 
■ narrative's pace and inventiveness are 
flagging not at all. No signs of wear and 
tear are visible. In fact, verve and dash 
seem to be increasing as Durrell sniffs 
the final straight. But still, this is the 
penultimate volume, and tidying and 
tying up have evidently begun. 

Not that you should expect things 
that were previously a bit murky to be 
made specially clearer hereabouts. The 
Prince and Affad are still heavily into a 
set of gnostic practices and 
Manichaean beliefs whose doctrinal 
outlines never got rescued from 
obscurity in. earlier volumes, and 
dotl’t get clarified much here. The 
novelists Blanford and Sutcliffe are still 
occasionally made the occasion of 
some Chlnese-boxing in the cause of 
fictional ' self-reflectiveness. But 
Sebastian is simpler thnn its 
predecessors. For a start the cast has 
thinned and continues in Sebastian to 


Constance's Western psychiatric 
medicine is still being vigorously 
mounted. But the ideas and the 
mongers of ideas are being continually 
forced to give place to the ennetments, 
the practical results of ideas. Jewish 
idealists, Christian theologians, all 
sorts uf mystical bags of tricks, come in 
for a good deal of senthing, especially 
from Constance's colleague Dr 
Schwarz. He can't stand Jewish 
talkers, or jargonizers or Left Bank 
intellectuals and all their ilk. (He 
singles out for dispraise Lacan as well 
as Sartre - which makes him in 1945 a 
pretty well-read shrink.) And what 
beliefs do to people is now the central 
issue. The chickens are coming home 
to roost. The murderous Mnemidis 
stokes up the novel's distresses on 
reading from Constance's copy of the 
Bible. Affad's culric death-wishes end 
in something no reader has trouble 
understanding: his death. The autistic 
son of Affad and poor demented Lily 
(we see her as an aphasic hermit shut 
away in a Coptic monastery, and 
eventually hear tell of her as a skeletal 
survivor of a death-camp) , a boy whose 
mental state has made a grim emblem 
of the earlier novels' labyrinthine 
complexities, is brought back to tears, 
smiles and speech through Constance's 
ministrations. And not Because of any 
bookish . wisdoms or acquired 
psychiatric skills, but because she 
chances to start wearing Lily's brand of 
perfume (Jamais de la Vie it's called, 
with some pointfulness). 

Deaths accumulate in this novel 
against a background of wider wartime 
horrors. Criminal violence is all about. 
But • Durrell’s tone remains 
astonishingly unoppressed . and 
unoppressive. It's as if this central 
resurrection of Affad's son into friller 
humanness, and the light and love of 
Constance's surrogate mothering, 
prove pervasively Tedemplive. Death- 
camps, murder, suicide, become much 
more bearable in its vicinity. Suddenly, 
and without the previous ponderous 


I, 

r-.'l v- 

III;. 


^oixetiMs by and large Slopped trying 
to fill us in on the details of the 
Egyptian hermetic arcana. And he has 
also ' largely abandoned modish 
narratology-within-narrative and goes 
in here for what he's still astonishingly 
good at - an older-fashioned brandof 
■ stprytelling. And all this simplifying 
Isn't at all disagreeable in its effects. 

• ■ Doctrinal ' subjects, haven’t, of 
course,; gone away altogether. The 
debate .fof instance, between Affad’s' 
Eastern,, Greekish cultism and' 


*ylng confront death might be all about, 
the seems to come clear. After grief and 
shas death, resurrection and life. The 
Jdish qtiincunx turns into a kind of divine 
goes comedy. Or just a comedy. At any rnte 
ingly a comedy of Durrell's' own kind, 
id of unsentimental, blasphemous possibly, 
ying marvellously loud-mouthed in its 
cts. sustained scurrility. 

of Sebastian has at. least, five great 
The. narrative set-pieces. Again and again, 
rad's one is made think Hist Durrell really, 
and can tel! a story', and command his 


narrative tones. The stabbing of Affad. 
Schwarz's suicide, the escape of 
Mnemidis from Schwarz's clinic (he 
carves up his brawny bodyguard, gets 
out in nun's garb, seduces a baker's 
van-boy in this religious rig), the 
recovery of the autistic: these events 
switch the novel about from gothic, to 
real nightmare, to grim ludicrousncss. 
to love and affirmation with 
astonishing ease. But no incident is 
more compelling, or more 
wonderfully alleviating either within 
this novel or within the quincunx thus 
far, than the fabulously absurd 
downfall of Lord Galen. Appointed 
Coordinator of Culture for the 
Western Powers this old' philistine is 
desperately endeavouring to get clued 
up. He reels about Geneva in shock 
from reading Ulysses, gets debauched 
on swigs uf American novel, and comes 
to final glorious grief on a cross in a 
lurid brothel to which he’s resorted 
because it’s rumoured to have a very 
cultured madame. Jewish intellec- 
tualisin, guilty religious inheritances, 
the whole clutch of thinking persons' 
bookish perplexities that oppress so 
many of DurreH's people, all collapse 
with Galen - lashed to his crucifix and 

f ’raffitied all over by the whores’ 
ipsticks (so like the penises of eager 
lap-dogs, it's said) - in a scene of 
genially contrived, foul-mouthed and 
foul-minded farcicality. 

But good and cheering as this scene 
is, the attractions of Durrell aren't 
limited to that sort of thing. Rather, 
what incites admiration is his variety of 
touch, his refusal to settle oppressively 
into a single register, mode or mood, 
which have never been better 
demonstrated than here. And it's a 
demonstration, in effect, of the 
necessity, survival and continuing' 
power of language and fictions - his 
own and his characters’. Words and 
texts are, of course, shown to have 
their problems in this novel as 
elsewhere in the quincunx. 
Intellectuals are just contriving a 
Babel, we’re told. Several times the 


the end on the feebleness of language 
to "circumscribe the inexpressible 
bitterness of death and separation. 
And love, if you wish.” But “Mr 
Schwarz he dead", a black stretcher- 
bearer reports, still clinging in that 
awful moment to words. And to texts, 
for his line is sunk into somebody’s 
reading of Conrad even at so grievous, 
so silencing a moment. It's- an 
instructive as well as a greatly moving 
effect, 


The curse on the balloon 
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life 




BrlanMorton, 

! : ; Oeohge MacBeth [ 

" I -Anna’s Book : ■ ' . 


Ip lljSfr, . tbe'-Sw.edish .Colonel S. A. 

t^ co'mnaniaos; Knut 
• amj,N}I^Strintlbe^g, : nepheW, 


very much Atlna’s : book. ■ Scientific Hume: lb 
exploration is made to seem little more the fading 
than an exercise in national rivalry and, Anna's 'oi 
crucially,' in sexual politics. As a spontianeli 
woman, Anna is excluded from the;... Thi h „. 
flighty despite toaL she dominates Its fln obfre 


Hume: the name, the. profession and 
toe fading vitality contrast sharply yrith 
Anna’s owh tremendous rigour, and 
spontaneity. . ; ' 


preparation , By entering the balloon’s 
gonddla while It is still fit Its shfedi she 
rings dpwh (he - sailor’s and airman^ 

r' sexual 

tog Se( against 
etachment or the men who 
surround her; before her engagement 
to ‘Strihdbfirtrjigbe' a(tchd£, lus lecture 


herseuf.'WBtt 


rihaiJ^j^UdF,?^ 


ditibh.'AntU’s 


ng'Annaleft 


i -.someway . Sqpeiior'to : 

' ^ ldrer8j a , ny Uunti 
tion takes ' 


The balloon hovers over the story, 
..an obscene and sinister presence, 
echoing elements in Anna’s flfe: it is a 
Womb j it resembles the condoms which 1 
village boys', pass lo her in order ; to 
watch' her shocked reaction;: an: early' 
prototype is cut up and the silk 
'distributed ' to be turned into 
tablecloths, the symbol of the 

shroud-'' 

iTOe, release PWw gasahd the fafiSeod , 


remeMloris. that, the. expedition ' : ‘haa 
brought abdiiu Andree^carries about 
{wmograp^ie'eards (when every’ spare , 
l oPn^usea probleins); .Amh^W 
FraenfeJ become a "coupler ; uxoriqus . 
^rnba^dj pdtiy jealousies and 




Dangerous Play 


Prances. You were the favoured son 
they never had - a tomboy, Frankic-boy, 
collar and tic through the garden gates 
each early morning. Not too far though-' 

be careful. Your fulher’s voice was the ghost 
of the terrace roses, Iris uniform smudged 
behind slithering leaves. I promise. , . 
only as far as the road. If he could hear 

he would think you meant Cairo Road, 
and hopscotch in sight of the settlers'. 

At eight, when his sluggish official car 
ferried him down to Go vcrnincnt House 

any old chalky grid was a sign of you, 
your fist- clenched stammering dance 
flicking and j uddering round in his head 
like a handkerchief waving good-bye. 

Or so you imagine it now. Or so you say, 
when you’re telling me late in bed, 
and sleepy enough to confuse what was 
with what you’re beginning to dream. 

All Africa knew how the settlers behaved. 

Why should he think l was safe with them? 
"Cut them in half, you 'll find mostly gin " 

- / can hear him still - “ They’re out and outers. “ 

What did they find when the Earl was killed, 

I wonder? What kind of blood did he bleed? 

You were going to smile, but a sigh 
catches you out, and as simple as that 


you'ro asleep, quickly swivelling round in my ernu 
so it seems you aro trying to shake yourself free. 

I click off the light, and at once, with my eyes shut, 

I can see you again, crouching close at my side 

• •••'• i t . . f 

when we stop on a stretch of moonlit road 
and discover the Earl, whoever he was, with his head 
crammed through Iris knees on the floor of a car, . 
his evening dress spocklod wi th glass. Listen: 

'. that’s the Savoy Orphoani, foxtrotting out 
from a wireless dumped on Iris passenger seat, 

.. and the car itself is climbing n sandstone rock 
like a toy someone protended could dance. ■ 

It might be bad luck, wo aro hoping, 
he’s drunk, but an accident wouldn't explain 
• this goooy hole in the core of Iris ear • • 

•• ^ where you showmen bullet went in. 

Not that you’re with mo fpr long. When ^you ny , 

. TTIgofoftome help. Stay put, you’vo already gone,, : 
your tio like a touguo flipped over your shoulder, 
leaving mo wandorlng stupidly round and round ... 

, oh scruffy grass by tho car. Iam guessing 
There must be evidence here. Footprints? 

A cartridge case? but each step I take 
.. explodes and disperses a cloud of dust - 

•\. .. , . j ... ... . : 

unrill can scarcely be suro which footsteps ' 
are Innocent: which ones are mine, which • ; . 

yours, and which, supposing any are JtiV ' 

might be the killer’s- and whether dr not 

i. > iiVj fhpuld pay any heed to this dry emphatic whhp^. 
“-vyhlch lays out, of nowhere Don *t look in the tar, , 
JQoh't look at the Earl. It’s as Ifl were drcMhfag . j 


nationalistic .Pique, take, over as. the 
; tored Swedes shuggle fbr -survival: on 
inp.lce; ; - : V-^.; . v ; J , • : 

forefoQSt apbet tina'hir 

^8.68, the d^eaftj -like 


-7:'™: .'V- . 


and could not control Vyhat I sa w. As lDridBh* nP® i ; ; ;,- 

V 1 !'.•] •. ; . " ' '■ . 

^hls tot^hadbednchangedlntoone thatlknoW, .' \V£; 
j nflntOiny d wn, end could never be altered bacX ; \ .- ■ ; 

( I to a strangesl’s again - not even by heffiMrihg “K 1 : *• 5 : ; ; 

; in the bed besldeyoti like this, reminding fnyte i ? 

'-, v • ^ v- ; . 

• % Iainhome, completely awake, smd seeing ypud® 

J wlthyoiv beautiful boyish face on the 

.... . — 1 .-.lllriirat"' 


y . : Although i j 

eqthdjy,- •••Rhdw;, the 
expCnenCei; afrj- Sfrlnabe^ 
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Continuing destinies , upholstered uppers 
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-Mote 1 tell yau I want more. More of 
JfUe, Wheel" Thus, the cackling 
nSeld to O'Keefe in Donlenvv s 
ffS>n of Vie Ginger Man 
and it might, sadly, hnve served 
L« Vpri.?mottQ formuch of 1,« 



pCriOlDlHUtCa. iww sviww Wi 

M \ -II u particularly strong in Leila, 
A because it is a sequent) Darcy 


&(IP 77), a book which in spirit 
belonged anyway to the earlier pliusc, 
chmeterized by the alliterative titles 
ffi d evocative Irish settings. 
Throughout this sequel there is an 
unmistakable impression of straining 
(oreffect, a slightly desperate attempt 
to revive bis earlier, more lyrical style 
of wiling that was clubbed to death by 
ibe coarseness of the singularly 
diuppointlng 5c/iu/rz (1980), the point 
• tine comic exuberance finally gave 
vay to crudity. 

As its full title - The Destinies of 
1 Duty Dancer, Gentleman - suogestea. 

, (be original was designed to follow the 
: fortunes of an opportunistic hero in a 
xxt of eighteenth-century fashion, a 
' precocious young “imperialist member 
' of the squirearchy" wno, by the end of 
the novel, had come to some wisdom 
: about the vasaries of the world. 
1 Laving his collapsing ancestral pile, 
Andromeda Park, Dancer takes to the 
md, enjoys a variety of colourful 
I experiences in Dublin, goes broke, and 
drived by good fortune at the races. 
Such in effect is the shape of Leila too, 
' lixrcgfi he is now a year older, and 
r correspondingly more tough; the 


estate is well and truly delapidated, 
nnd the house overrun with wildlife - 
vulpine rats hunt the housemaids, 
there are Gothicky bats in the moonlit 
ballroom. The prospect is Donleavy's 
perennial one of the upper clnsses on 
their uppers. 

Dunccr himself, extravnguni as ever, 
is the focus of both the novel’s 
nnrrntivc voices; first and third person. 
With arrogance and style he inspires 
the loyalty of his beleaguered retainers 
as he struggles to maintain Andromeda 
Park against the depredations of 
creditors, sponging houseguests and 
bizarre neighbours. Dispirited by such 
a life and nearly skint, he goes to 
Dublin and gets embroiled in a seedy 
bohemian underworld, and he looks up 
a number of old acquaintances; living 
off credit all the while. Snved by 
another windfall, he returns home, 
presumably to stRrt the process all over 
again. 

For the most part, the cast is a 
familiar one. There’s Sexton the 
gardener, a pottering polymath; 
Rashers Ronald, the irrepressible con- 
man; lustful Lois, that portraitist of 
pudenda; the Mental Marauis, of 
gargantuan appetites; and alcoholic 
Crooks, a butler in the fine Donleavian 
tradition of Bitters, Boats, and 
Smears. Amongst such a gaggle of 
poseurs and parasites one character 
stands alone - Leila, the raven-haired 
new serving girl, a mysterious orphan, 
almost spectral in her presence, a n 
alluring Beauty instantly idolized by 
Dancer though, uniquely, eluding his 
grasp. Both modest and refined, sne is 
however, an entirely improbable 
creation in a world where most of the 
other figures are possessed of the 
morals of a blowfly. It is a milieu 
upholstered with ’ snobbery and 
selfishness, a pack of characters all 
jostling together for the pursuit of 
foxes, fortunes and, of course, sex. 

And, by God. They’re off. Darcy 


Dancer now in one impeccable 
costume, then another. The desirable 
Miss von B. back again and fellatine 
him most thirstily on the hunting-fielcL 
Where, too, one meets with Count 
MacBuzuranti the former dancing- 
master, smelling of lilac. And Crooks 
gooses Mollic Dingbats, then makes an 
attempt on his own life. In the butler’s 
suicide room. Clad in female 
underwear. The Mad Marquis opening 
champagne with a sabre. In a state of 
unpardonable tumescence. Then in 
Dublin, the low life. One’s usual 
embarrassment, ha ha, at being totally 
unable to pay one's hotel bills. 
Continuing to magnificently split one's 


infinitives. Coitus most energetic. Page 
after page. And one does so wish. He 
wouia know when to stop. 

J. P, Donlenvy has published at least 
two novels that are very good, but 
Leila is not one of them. To be fair, 
there are places where the old fire 
Hashes, but these serve rather as 
reminders of what has gone - that air of 
comic Improvisation, and the 
interweaving of zaniness with pathos. 
At certain things he is still 
incomparably good: the dialogue often 
retains its poise, specialities being 
invective ana the retort indignant, as 
readers of The Unexpnrgated Code 
(1975) will remember. The quality of 
insults remains abysmally high. But the 
one-liners are crammed into scenes 
that are frequently no better than 
laborious slapstick, and the farce is 
often overblown. Devotees may 
applaud the recurrence of certain 
perennial features (sumptuous 
breakfasts, luxurious shops, quivering 
erections) but others, bv the end, are 
liable to feel stuffed full, even hung- 
over. 

In the past, Donleavy's descriptive 
ability has also operated in a gentler, 
less clamorous direction; he was 
at nostalgic reflection. 


on childhood, a family's past, (he 
history of place. His dismembered 


sentences can be effective units of 
recoilection, achieving (as in Balthazar 
B ) a real poignancy that nicely 
balances the humour. In Leila, such 
instances are rare. The sentimental 
focus is on the eirl herself. Dancer's 
guiding light. But so remote and 
insubstantial a character is she that this 
can only be managed at the expense of 
a certain unpalatable mawkishness: 
“But there is one more thing I want to 
say. With all my hean. With all my soul 
and with all my sins . Even as i know my 
already spoken words one by one have 
closed all the little gates that lead to the 
garden of your heart. And all I want to 
say. 

is 

I 

Love 

You." 


This is cheap stuff, and forces the 
reader's hand, a case of “Curtains. 
Tears. Applause. Royalties.” as the 
stage direction goes at the end of the 
plajr, A Singular Man <1964). 

As did Darcy Dancer , this novel 
ends on a deliberately unresolved note, 
and one feels that we haven’t yet heard 
the last of it; that the author could go 
on spinning this material out almost 
indefinite ly. shearing it off every few 
years or so in similar arbitrary lengths. 
That would be a shame, because 
however enjoyable it may be in places 
Leila is not an ambitious book, and its 
subject-matter has by now 
demonstrably exhausted itself. Even 
Donleavy can conjure only so much 
candyfloss from a mere handful of 
crystals. 



The Eighties , darling 


if f 


Stephen Pickles 


'‘struggling unsuccess- 


Adam Mars-Jones 

Mae West Is Dead: Recent Lesbian 

and Gay Fiction 

312pp. Faber. £10 (paperback. 

£3.fd). 

0 571 13022 4 

Barry Nonweiler 

That Other Realm of Freedom 

324pp. Gay Men’s Press. Paperback, 


£4.50. 

0 90704 019 5 


The sinner pursued 


Patricia Craig 


kiwi Moore 
W Heaven 


Carmel, California, where at last she 
comes face to face with the husband 
she had left for dead. 

Misdiagnosis? Nothing so rntionaNs 
at the root ' of Brian Moore s 


Brian Moore has devised a fairly 
satisfactory way of handling it: his 
nonsensical premise is elaborated in 
consdenriously flat, end workmanllk 
tones. ' Not the least hint of Ihl 
numinous gets into his account 

This works, to 


Peter Hazeldine 
Raptures of the Deep 
182pp. Brilliance Books. £7.95. 

0 94618 910 2 

Gay fiction is minority stuff. But 
Querelle de Brest and The Well of 
Loneliness can now be bought at 
Liberty's, so mainstream culture seems 

to have caught up with the fact that not 
all gay literature need be published In 
Pans and sold in a brown paper bag. 
That Faber should Dublish a collection 


sheepishly'!, 
fully . 

A boy (tolled Julius kisses the naive 
Simon with surprising vigour. “ ‘Hey, 
you're very violent.’ ‘That’s not 
violence, that’s passion.’” Julius 
gives the tie to most of the emotions 
in this novel. He gets ‘‘lots of sex but 
no love". This kind of flippancy is 
better fodder for a fringe play, where 
its tone of voice might coax the 
laughs more skilfully. The' plight of 
Simon the Glaswegian needs more 
restraint to win our Interest and care. 
Life’s rich tapestry is all very well, 
but gay life here is rich at the expense of 
irony. 

In the short stories of Mae West is 
Dead irony flourishes to advantage. In 
"The Loveliness of the Long-Distance 
Runner", Sara Maitland's technical 
skill is as important as what is actually 
said. Two lesbians, one an athlete in a 
marathon, the other at home, reflect 
on different things. The runner 
concentrates in italics, her lover mopes 
in conventional type-face. She is trying 
not to think of the other, who is 
concentrating far too hard to think of 
her. Jealousy during absence .and 
harmony at reunion. Simple 'and 
n'rnfnunri! after all. the lesbianism is a 
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?lpp. Ca 


. £7.95. 
4, . . 


imaginings. Here Indeed is a dead man SU pramundatie doings* 1 
who won’t lie down, r very testy ,(, e story’s advantage, evert if it 


TJieCold Heaven" is the Yeats poem 


Lazarus who prefers to say nothing at 
nil about his singular experience; poor 
Alex, with reason, is terrified or 
acquiring fame as a medical ftcsK. 
Besides, he isn’t altogether out of the 
tomb yet; his state of animation 


S h *“PpVies title and epigraph for de nends very much on his wife’s state 
«J*n Moore % new novel, os well ns Q f , n i n d. While Marie is rebellious, 

ujQlA nino o tU. . . 


®^ning a clue to the novelist s . A(ex becomes comatose; when she is 
Yeats’s phrase, “the Injustice i rac table, he revives. Sheseeslhe three 
“* for example, directs us to 0 f t h em) herself, Alex, and her lover 

Daniel, as puppets jerked out of true 
by some peeved celestial being: these 
odd events, she understands, have 
come about solely as a consequence of 
her failure to act on certain instructions 
issrtbd by an. apparition. 

-. . There we have it. Marie, an ordinary 
woman, and not even a 


tfloeskies 

Je book's main * theme. There is. 
W,. a gaudier poem which would 
«Tea onejuit as' well as an explicating 
The Hound of ; Heaven’’, by 


‘WKThompKm.' Cold Heaven is the 
3°f a divine piirsuit: "The sinner 
Jjcd by. God, so to speak", 
'^^e. remark® towards the end or 


restricts the aut.hor’s scope, in terms of 
higher absurdity and inventiveness. 

Brian Moore is an author who In the 
past has used the emblems of 
Catholicism with conspicuous success; 
he can, on the topic of Church doctrine 
and its more extreme effects, be as 
playful, as Muriel Sparit, or as 
disabused as Graham Greene. His last 
novel, The Temptation of Eileen 
Hughes , delineated with considerable 
shrewdness and economy the plight ot 
an ex-seminarist in the grip of a quasi- 
religious obsession. No one has 
examined with greater acuity ihe moral 
deficiencies inherent In a Belfast 
Catholic upbringing. We expect, from 
Brian Moore, ' in religious matters, a 
salutary moderation and'disenenant- 
ment; not heavenly visions, holy 


as well as gay. The title, Mae West is 
Dead, announces its modernness, tuid 
the quality of its contents is very high 
Indeed. Not that there should .be any 
hint of. patronlzatlon or Surprise In 
saying so. We have known for some 
time that homosexuals cart be very 
sensitive and talented people, Yet in 
the “straight” literary tradition there 
are thousands of classics; in. Its gay 
counterpart there are few. Theirs 13 is 
much notoriety as fame. 

Homosexual behaviour is now an 
open book, largely due to American 
influence, and as subject matter it is no 
longer a guarantee of cult status. 
Nevertheless,' it is hard to: find. it. well 
written about. The problem is hot only 
one of . decorum. Homosexuality 
remains a subculture, ha9 its- own 
language, and in Its writings- reveals a 
rhystenous world more Interesting to 


landlord , hls only friend, after coming 
out of prison.- He begs and starves in 
order to frequent gay porn cinefnas 
where, tlie' ■ landlord might be. He 
cannot even remember the landlord’s 
rtame. nnd after being taken,. straight- 
jacketed, to an -institution. Is allowed 
to write on a few* sheets pf paper what 
we read. James Purdey’s story is a brief 
Itagcdy of low IJfe^ which It neither 
celebrates nor criticizes - only tells (n 
Us victim's words after the search fof 
"his lord" fails. Mae West is Dead 
should be read for stories tike these; 
the .homosexual strain in them is 
neither a dreary, self-reflective moan, 
nor the special smugness pf being Glad 
to be Gay; Fpr gay readers it Will dome 
as q surprise, as ilsiedltor Adam Mars- 1 
Jones expats. He contributes a rather 
laJd-bnclc .introductory essay which 
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M df his death 
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sath, Marie, • level-headed priest,. md : a vhole mrngety meaecov c.. 
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Q j>lanning to leave him . .bonveht full qfinnnSftore nwt. Brought ^^.^^/oraaoized by tiWNiitiOn- I^sfraUortdpgirtate^^ , do. W d ,— - 
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refreshes one’s notion of literary . 
yvltbodt . demPnstratinjf' Us 

(tn 1 the same collection there is u 
bizarre .and finely written story by 
Peter Hazeldine, who has also written 
a novel. Raptures of the Deep . 
Hazeldirie’s subject is a Manchester 
Many gay novels are badly written bpy, and the temptation to write a slice 
■ ' ■ ' ' - importance of: being of life often conquers where there s 

wants lh'e‘ illusion at. muck and brass. But Hazeldine s 
and talent td create it- . accomplbhifiefitsasa short story wrjter 
. - opt: desert -jhlm. '- At tiroes 

■ *- ■' * irritates, and 


there are mOii(ients when pred,ous.neSs 
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A comedy of embarrassment 


Alan Jenkins 

Harold Pinter 
B etrayal 

Variou s cinemas 

Betrayal is the word. Robert may have 
betrayed his wife Emma with other 
women for years, Emma betrays him 
with Jerry, Robert’s best friend (as 
Robert is his); who thereby betrays 
Robert and his wife Judith (who never 
appears - the saintly girl is constantly 
and conveniently on night-duty as a 
doctor). Both couples nave '•kids". 
The three sides of the triangle are 
successful as the world goes, educated 
(Oxbridge), middle-class, creatively 
employed people , leading li ves of quiet 
desperation, two of them damned 
because they are not aware of it. 
Robert's superior knowledge - of the 
others’ movements , of his own despair, 
of the hollowness at the heart of their 
every transaction - makes him t he most 
powerful of the three (sometimes with 
a barely suppressed ferocity that elicits 
from Ben Kingsley, in this film version 
of Harold Pinter’s 1978 play, some 
astonishing business with the facial 
muscles). He is not the less vulnerable 
to real pain and loss (where the others 
are insulated against it; In Emma's case 
by her own beauty, in Jerry's by 
vacuity) for that. 

The film follows the play’s 
chronology,, back-tracking in time 
(apart from two temporal close-ups as 
our gaze is arrested and fixed on three 
moments of consequence, three crises, 
of revelation., false revelation and 
attempted . ] blit failed revelation), 
through nine years of sexual 


David Jones has even specified the 
Habitations: Highgate lor literary 
agent Jerry. Hammersmith (a smart 
square, (hough, one that has “come 
up") for publisher Robert: trysts 
between the “lovers" take place in a 
rented flat in Kilbum. “Who ever went 
to Kilbum in those days?” “Just you 
and me.” 

The placing, like the careful 
attention to what little circumstantial 
detail we are given, is not irrelevant, 
but it is not terribly important either. 
We see the kind of houses such people 
would be likely to live in, we see two of 
them on holiday in Venice, where they 
would be likely to go, two others at a 
lunch of the kind they would be likely 
to have; we hear of one leading Yeats 
to himself on Torcello, another who 
takes regular trips to the US and is an 
adept discoverer of literary talent, yet 


cooling to mutual aversion and recri- 
mination reveals less a folie cte Brau- 
del tr than unthinking folly, but Pinter 
neither judges nor pities; lie stands 
■much too far back tor that, and his 
passion is purely analytical. 

All this is filmed with exquisite 

I irecision and unostentatious decorum 
iy a camera (hat moves very close to 
the actors’ faces, catching every 
flicker. (The very first, eene, silent 
scene, suggesting the final breakdown 
of negotiations between Emma and 
Robert, has been added to the original 
script, presumably, by Pinter, who 
wrote the screenplay, and there is an 
unnecessary lingering over the final, 
bleakly ironic image of the adulterers’ 
entwined, wedding-ringed hands, a 
snatched moment of romantic 
complicity at the beginning of their 
affair andthe end of (he film, where the 


Ir onic location s 

Alan Hollinghurst J 
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Richard Wagner 

Tke Valkyrie 

C oliseum 

Daid pountney’s production of The 
uuhrir, the first instalment of a new 
Mkt English National Opern, will 
given its Rhtnegeld for another 
F Mj-a-half years. The Valkyrie is, 
[ oJwoiK, the first night of the trilogy. 


personalities of his male singers; Wotan's will to supremacy; glossing Valhalla. Sustained 
Willard White's exceptionally warm the mythic inner conflict of the god statuary, glittering black 
mid lyrical bass subverts his sketchy with a modern image of man of war as carrying the necrology ri 
attempt at (funding's character; and man of taste; or alluding to Wagner's Photographs in the proera 

Alhnrtn Rnmpitinc ulln Kinov uiirl, n,u„ nf miltum an.T tho that thr* hf»nupn-«iparrnir 


led by winged 
black marble slabs 
logy rise skywards. 


Alberto Rcmedios, who sings with 
unfailing strength and beauty of tone, 
is fur too genial, unharried and 
unnbandnncd as Sicgmund. Moreover, 
the palsied slowness of Mark Elder's 
tempi is disastrously at odds with the 
spontaneity and fire of the music and 
with the histrionic vu-ei-vient of 
Josephine Bars tow's reading of 
Sicgfindc. As a result this most 


man of tnste; or alluding to Wagner's Photographs in the programme suggest 
own breadth of culture and the that tnc heaven-searching lights are 
prodigious assimilation and synthesis imitations of the illuminations of the 
of it in his music-dramas? Either way. it Ntlmberg rallies. This is a totalitarian 
is no help to the drama, as seems to be cenotaph, a monument to Wotan’s 
tacitly acknowledged on stage - at no violence, and an effectively ironic 
point is anything done that alludes to or location for his great scene of love with 
makes use of the setting as such. And his errant daughter. And yet, as in the 
as a fixed set for the act it limits the earlier acts, this interpretation fails to 

-f - J I- I: it '.Im.lCI hnri’t IK 


Josephine Ba relow ’s reading of Todesverkiindigung and the climactic get the measure of it. almost bores us, 
Sicgfindc. As a result this most conflict to the very small urea of the despite the immensely charged nature 
passionate act is perversely un- central disc, symbolic of the mortal, as of the material, Anthony Raffell s 
involving, and the visual effects such opposed to godly, sphere of action, noble, carrying Wotan and a 
ifahiino un nf the ash like a Thp nrnduetinn attemots to exoloit Brtinnhilde in Mane Hayward Segal, 
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New Oxford Books: 
Literature 


The Oxford Book 
of Verse in English 
Translation 

Chosen and Edited 
by Charles Tomlinson 

■Our vast and often neglected 
illteralure of poetic translation is 
5 [represented In this anthology by some 
. 1600 poem s or extracts . * A treasure 

-i ihousa packed with fresh surprises. 1 
e | Books and Bookmen 'Deserves high 
o [praise London Review of Books 
>< | Paperback £4 .9 5 


another who finds that the demands of chill of retrospect and the knowledge 

nmninn tt nallpru hpr nnrl IflfiC ,-tf fhic fine mnmpnt! mnCPmienrPC 


running a gallery leave her less and less of this one moment's consequences 
time for those of her afternoon man. seems overstated). Jeremy Irons as 
There is a comedy of embarrassment Jerry is studiedly feeble, Patricia 
lurking in Jones's interpretation, with Hodge coolly beatiful, Ben Kingsley 
all that implies by way of satisfyingly bursts with farcically healthy strength 
discomfiting cross-fertilization for a stripped of its opportunities, and 
(presumed) middle-class and positively twinkles with a near- 
(probably) venal audience; but if we madman's sadistic understanding that 
squirm and wince it is not only with all the same neverallows him (ocontrol 
recognition, or at the accuracy of social as much he thinks he does. None of 
portrayal. We are very far from Mike them puts a foot wrong. 

Leigh territory, and not merely for 
having moved up-market. Everything 

in tne film is simultaneously The British Library has 
embarrassing, painfully funny and publication, in thirty v 
horribly painful, and the source of such Comprehensive Index o 
effects - as it always is with this most in the British Library. T1 
ex&ct and exacting of writers -is in the will be published in spr 


Two blotting-paper sketches, showing a rough design for Joseph Pane, 
Crystal Palace as based on the Chats worth Lifv House, the original blottt, 
among the exhibits in Albert: His Life and Work, an exhibition devoted 
Prince Albert which is at the Royal College of Art until January 22. 

Some local types 


nwJsilie interoretative diagram of its 
•Voiabend", Rhinegold, to establish 
i he thematic and ideological em- 
. r&sti Without it, it can seem incoher- 
I nT-isPountney's production does. 

AH Maria Bjomson’s Valkyrie 
feigiB are highly striking. Act 1 is set 
m the long, bare landing of a 
[ utknally Elizabethan country-house; 
die stairs, divided by the tree, rise to 
‘ sage centre, and Fncka’s ram’s horns 


sabotage it altogether. her unable to see Sicgmund who 

Any new production of the Ring has (unavoidably) stands just in front : of 
to reckon with Patrice Ch£reau, and it her. It is a fashionably neurotic 
is in Act 2 that Pountney most clearly view of W p gner' she romes and yet it 
crr»rp«pc his debt: Ch^reau set scene 1 seems curiously dated, interestingly. 


•vnreccpc his rieht- Ch^reau set scene 1 seems curiously dated: interestingly, 

domSnated * '* “ 

Pountney gives us a circular neo- recorded by Forges. 


classical library. First Empire in Feel, 
its fore-stage reached from above by 
curved ramps which flank, as its 


HMKIIIIC, BIIU rilCKO B IWII « IIVIIW vu* - wv — - . , 

oa the banisters are the only ddor. equivalent pritnum mobile, a slowly 

Otherwise everything is blankly revolving disc, reflected in mirrors and 
leiaiy: two doors, two fireplaces with representing, perhaps, the world, that 
- ' ’ danks and rattles as it goes round. 
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her own beauty, in Jerry's by having moved up-market. Everything Alflll Bell 

cuity) for that. in the film is simultaneously The British Library has anounced the 

The film follows the play’s embarrassing, painfully funny and publication, in thirty volumes, of A „ L „ , , , „ , . 

ronology back-tracking in time horribly painful, and the source of such Comprehensive Index of Manuscripts The English Provincial Printer 1700- 

part from two temporal close-ups as effects - as it always is with this most in the British Library. The first volume 1800 

it gaze is arrested and fixed on three exact and exacting of writers - is in the win be published in spring 1984, and British Library 

oments of consequence, three crises, timing and weighting of phrases or publication of all thirty will be com- 

revelation, false revelation and more particularly, here, of cliches, pleted by the end of 1984. Each volume 

tempted Tbiit failed revelation), (The mises-en-sdne too are cliches, will be about 800 pages in length and The walls and showcases of the 
rough nine years of sexual but so is any mise-enscine.) will contain approximately 400,000 Crawford Room of the British Library 

enanigans, deception, lies, quarrels, All three betrayers are trapped in entries, arranged alphabetically. At are agreeably crowded with a very 
.»*n .Mmnrnmlu.. hnd nfttilpf, tKpm. ftnri thp.tr hetravnte every present a comprehensive search of the varied and entertaining exhibition, The 

rtrriTri-ffniTrT»iifiT.iiri~ijn l iiii . iiii ji ijjiimiiiib i u iinn jihj i. i i _ -^Qllestlon os*,; involve English Provincial Printer -1700-1 800 

Wffie' T riVatloeuvreTat : possession 6f self or consulting over thirty catalogues and (until January 31). Most of the exhibits 
noment’s surrender that begins the other - betray most of all themselves, indexes. Further information concern- come from the British Library's own 
vhole ghastly charade, with, a wit and how little they know of self or other, ing the publication can be obtained holdings, but there are some loans 
ixpreSswe economy that recall, if how total is their helpless reliance on from Hugh Cobbe, Reference Division from the archives of the old- 

flintlv SniniipJ RprlrMl'c P/ 011 . Plnfftr's thp PTohanop. nf plinhAc rhpir InnhiliH, ’Piihlirntirmc. Thp Rrilish T.ihrnrv. D.nk.irii nrn,nnnu A 


The British Library has anounced the 
publication, in thirty volumes, of A 
Comprehensive Index of Manuscripts 
in the British Library. The first volume 
will be published in spline 1984, and 
publication of all thirty will be com- 
pleted by the end of 1984. Each volume 
will be about 800 pages in length and 
will contain approximately 400,000 
entries, arranged alphabetically. At 
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shenanigans, deception, lies, quarrels, All three betrayers are trapped in entries, arranged alphabetically. At 
.Mmnmmiu. . hnd "QUler 1 them* and their betrayals every . present a comprehensive search of the 

, u - . ,,^n - „ ffl - mrrT -r T T n -ni- nT |-mr _ffl™tf l lflm Involve 

mrdmsnv v W' v tHe: manoeuvre Tat possession Of self or consulting over thirty Catalogues and 
other - betray most of all themselves, indexes. Further information concem- 
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moment’s surrender that begins the 
whole ghastly charade, with, a wit and 


faintly, Samuel Beckett's Play. Pinter’s 
skeletal treatment of Europe’s Great 
Theme is not as refined, ot as rich, as 
Beckett’s; his dissection retains more 
flesh, but less fleshliness. The director 
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the exchange of clichfis, their inability Publications, The British Library, 
to move without them; the lovers only Great Russell Street, London WClB 

i : inr r^\ i l t *.i 


ever manage to talk of their respective 3DG, or Chad 
spouses, and “kids", Robert bangs on. Newmarket Rc 
relentlessly about squash. The slow 8DT. 


, _ . established Banbury firm of Cheney & 

Great Russell Street, London WClB Co, and from the large album of the 
3DG, or Chadwyck-Healey Ltd, 20 ephemeral work of J. Sprnnge of 
Newmarket Road, Cambridge CB5 Tunbridge Wells, lent by the local 
8DT. museum. Sprange’s scrapbooks* in 

: , which the labels oF poulterers, 

laundresses and clcar-stnrchcrs arc 
k jumbled witli grand Assembly 

. tl . • . . . ' . . announcements for the Rooms, 

.communications and imposing their p resen t a graphic survey of the day-to- 
law - it often resembles a pageant U n „ u„ a £„Z „ n ,i n ;„^; no 


The background and the book 


Peter Kemp 

Book Fqur ' ■ 
Channel 4 


Book fW now splits itself in three. 
Each programme offers a trio of items: 
q discussfon of a book that has recently 
been ^published; an' out-and-about 
. investigation of ’Sv^at . books .people 


this . material has . received in other, 
periods,' and brought in Michael Wood 
to cast light on its Dark Ages origins. 
Affoble and formidably Tactual, he 
briskly turned over the historical 
evidence for Arthur's existence, 
demonstrating its spuriousness; even a 
one-Une. reference in an early .text has 


sets its subject in a wider context. 

Typographically, too (though the 
exhibition generally avoids technical 
bibliographical commentanf), i 
greater sophistication shows how Bit 
provincial practitioners flourished 
when relieved of the restrictions lha- 
the dominance of the London uh 
O xbridge trade had imposed on ihn. 
English provincial typograjHiK* 
history beyond the wawul 
investigations of local antiquniies,u» 
relatively new study. The iradeilsepu 
only now acquiring; the hutonot, 
directories essential «>r furthw srnf, 
in which the work of. the North-as 
Priming History Group 
notable pioneer. 
publications great and small ha«M« 
defied extensive analysis. EjttrjS 


ullstcne overmantels, and two chairs, 
bd to back. The effect is both austere 
ddomestic, suggesting brutal rigours 
behind nouveau-riche affluence. In 
hqriog with this, Hunding is to be an 


(Tlie idea is more or less stolen from 
Jonathan Miller’s Magic Flute . also set 
in a library of the Enlightenment, but 
to less dubious effect - what Wotan 


The set for Act 3 sustains a hinted 
stylistic chronology in the designs; like 
CMreau's Ring it gets more up-to-date 
as it progresses - Elizabethan, 
Napoleonic, modern Fascist - 
occupying symbolic historic epochs. 
(The costumes, dissonant with each 
other and with the sets, seem to 
identify the characters with separate 

... ■ - i ! i„. !ir n ,an ainhtp,ntn. 


to disregard the natural dynamics of 
Wagners magnificently constructed 
scene: the image of the bellicose god, 
who has pushed the Valkyries around 
with his spear a few moments before, is 
far too easily abandoned. Throughout 
scene 3 Pountney gives us recurrent 
moments of near-rapprochement, with 
much physical contact, BrUnnhilde 
snuggling up to her father’s legs, 
attempting to hug him, and so on. This 
domestic treatment ruins the scale of 
the scene, fudges its terrible laying 
bare of heart and mind, and robs the 
moment of reversal, the culminatory 
embrace, of its overwhelmingly ironic 
significance. For "These radiant , 
glorious eyes" Wotan actually has 


. Bi^nntiijde sit down with hi™ on to 
century; Fricka, Victorian wedding- rock, as it might be for a little talk. It is 


sarprisingly, is a bag of nerves, 
shuddering involuntarily at the mere 
HuodaHier husband’s leitmotif. That 
fo neurotic and claustrophobic 
interpretation, typical of Pountney, 
*w not . work is due in part to the 


iNO programme much empnasis is 
ilaced on the antithesis in the Ring of 


century; Fncka, Victorian weaoing- 
dress; Sieglinde, Edwardian; Hunding. 
SS.) The Valkyries’ Rock is a kind of 
magnetic mountain, a system of tilted. 


and ehitton for oower, s driven home snip s compass, uhwuuu* 

SSSSSy in“« 3. Is Pountney are the names of dead J]f r oes, and of 
suggesting an intellectual dimension to the Valkyries who gather them f 


rock, as it might be for a little talk. It is 
a moment that is typically ungainly and | 
fruitlessly contrary. This production 
resists the opera's outstanding sense of 
both passionate and intellectual 
inevitability; until its Rhinegold - and 
its sequels - have been seen it will be 
hard to diagnose with what intention 
tills sacrifice has been made. 


Translations 

Charles Tomlinson 

This Is a substantial selection of 
Charles Tomlinson's translations, 
from several languages, of the work of 
eleven nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century poets. £7.95 

Four Seasons 

Chosen by Edward Phelps 
and Geoffrey Summerfleld 

This anthology brings together some 
ol the most memorable descriptions of 
Ithe changing year and of our reaction 
'jo It, from literature of the last two 
Ihundred years. £8.95 

Twentieth-Century 

I'This exciting publishing project 


•iTV.Ti ■«% i - , ■ m m 


Children of the would-be revolution 


Andrew Hislop 


law t* it often resembles a pageant 
version of the Indian Civil Service. 


iwc, Arthur, Michael Wood came i up with — . — o 

?— — ■ ■■ uciiiui»ut»niKi»B|Juiiuu9iic«i cvdft a some persuasive hypotheses: ns that Devizes or SedgCfield, wo see a .gnon « n mu .fA«e of I 

one-Une. reference In an early text has the Victorian ^ urge- to establish the deal of contemporary life, whether in When the 1 

i three been exposed as a later plant. Perteps ; King’s historical credentials might owe chapbook distribution, circulating Library material of towr8 itb dte 
f items: * tHe^nost eye-opening fact in Wood’s : something to Sdpliemann’s activities ■*, libraries, turnpike nianagcmant, made available for stu y ^ ^ .. 

recentlv account, however, was his incidental. ' apparently uncovering archaeological horse-radng, thief-taking, or the end of 1983 ®.Y n ” ? M ralfofgrt# 

d-about revelalibn that, for somfe people, “the foundations for national myths - in provincial stage. The various sections informntion wjll be re ■ diati' 

neorile martyr , of Britain ,,: .slill very much : Troy and Mycenae. After the of the display Seem however to he with all the power ana 5 
T ;.. 1 f>nArruelnn nohirb nF nnitprl ,hu fbi* natp.nl- -mp.HiHnp r/^mnnfer ODeratlOn _U U .^V- 
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been exposed as a later plant. Perhaps "King's historical credentials might owe 
■ tHe^nost eye-opening fact in Wood’s : something to Schliemann’s activities - 
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museum. Sprange’s scrapbooks, in V"''™' 1 , 1 v i aw ^ n forc«n«l 

which the labels of poulterers, hSTsr 

laundresses and clcar-stnrchcrs are ^. ^ i t LLL lv cs under a bulk heS 
jumbled witli grand Assembly ^Manches eri Constabulary'^ ^ 
announcements for the Rooms, ‘rolled work on the Bn® 

uiui.hii V .» «"«. HiipuMi's present a graphic survey of the day-lo- vnhimS of 

1 p 0 .h Cn T r j lsem n- e i S i 1 PJB eant day business and growing leisure J ‘ . lhftt work on 

n of the Indian Civil Service. mar ket in a successful and expanding Shod . 

mine , of information about re “ n ,owo of ,hc ^ , clunlo^ue ims nllowcd. has made ® 

r, Michael Wood came < up with Elsewhere, be It in Congleton or exhibition possible. 

Devizes or SedgCfield, wo see n good . 

deal of contemporary life, whether in When the full ^°. ver 5^ r neriod i» 
chapbook distribution, circulating Library material of the ca 
libraries, turnpike management, made nvailnble for stuay . ^ 

horse-radng. tnief-takinc, or the end of 1983 a vast 


nnlv reoresentative of British political way of all flesh; and politics given body 
- a member of In i&e theatre seven more at Tig mennr 
-'ha« no demonic of .its audience than the. 
faith Kplosi ves but a brief comic anflea of would-be saviours of the. body 
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!lorm a collection of vyorks which, while 
individually very different, deserve to 
iStand cover to cover as classics of 
ithelr kind.' This England 

Silver Ley 

{Adrian Bell 
New Introduction 
Iby Ronald Blythe 


day business and growing leisure 
market in a successful and expanding 


Bell gives a further Insight into the 
daily life of a struggling farmer in 


itself. He docs so in a f mm left to Right and from East to 

2«is hopie fall of young ’68 West, The English political defection 

when he comes to/share’’ his cen tres on two characters whose lives 
u friend, continually cross as they move bv 


radical playwrights chose to assault 
their incompliant audience. Edgar in 
has chosen . to woo them to 


of the Antarctic. 

The text of David Ed 


play' May- 


tsplay Seem however to be with all the power ana 5.^" 
by the patent medidne computer operation l®- 
since nostrums of all kinds hands) can provide, in 
of the main subsidiary stocks coverage of its own " olc ^ n Jxitjaj 
}f the local stationer-printer, start, for msnv codA 


•s,..x t w#d 

ip... 

^rwpldl 


were SalmMi 1 R 


Sinqe;the. Arthur legend is itself, a 

iltimatedeclinei, it’s; hard ; ?.ani 


rcu Jiiwy am.vc»iui,-vmii me upemng . Booker : people’s, reading - came as specially bf trade of the local stationer-printer, start, for other ^ 

V. section Standing out as easily the most ■ for dispelling belief in rf thiS great myth ■ arifi-climaclic. Occasionally, t famous Pope s Aromatic Chemical Mucilage institutions (irtcluaing 
substantial. In -the first; wo binds us aH together" , just when it face appears .here: as when Ken (highly worthy notice by all hard record offices and mcai 
■ programmes, " the books" aiVen is most heeded in ^declining Britain". Livingstone rather pluckily divulged beards, tender faces, and those who add much more ro^a ^^^. . 

•' ’ 1 “ Hi- Arth.,ri anan A 7n „ ♦»«**» favourite book deals with an wish to make one shaving to go as far as ranging record, ine 

whole - of . 

erandltahiient natter exalain the. Rtid historical Studies 


is, favourite book deals with an ^sh to make one shavm 
(Jn mnA. n..» ■■ twril V):.. ; tOOk. it - win 

rflQ 


;r ,t6 ■ explain the and historical studies i * 

Iristol invention to it is well to be r ^. n th6V c^d s, : 
itry. Sprange must . delightful exhibition that j ... . .. 
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)rthuria 


.lanhatiawaflyb 
intciyfevy^fahse^uent 
?«the same ground so cec 


worm 'chkes. and rat powder -wCrd 
anpther‘fmportant paTtiof.his business, 
ihgjdey ’^epidi)ktloa>isfull d£ entertaining, 
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Angry Brigade -has nodemorric J uW-besaviouttbfthebody better at Satirically .pbintjrlg oat_the Bell glvesa fart heflnsight Into the : 

. . • iaim in explosives but a brief comic anUraotwouia nesav.air, 7 ironies of changed ration- than da iKri| l0o1 a struggling farmer In 

favm Etjqar love-hate relationship with a Roneo politic. giving a profound subjective e..«oikdurlna the 1920s 'll would be • 

fcy. machine before he is mercilessly given, Edgar underslandingofindividuhl mop-, f 0D [SsS^eytao highly.'* 

^ again off-stage, ten years for cepfively (TLS, September 10, 1982 ^ varion , two: , ac tors do stop . difficult to praise Ley KwjW«y- 

Mwah Theatre- provocative duplication. Even when about the changing response of ( " make Jong impassioned speeches Country LH '9., Paperback £2.95 

' — tie are taken to the Gulag in dramatic aU( |iences to political drama Jn .the , h tQ | e taken out of the play. < m _ 

"The first time as Irasedv the second counterpoint to the domestic poliUcal 1960s and 19?(Ts: how the pMued rat fier than us into Uleir characters, SeVGfl DayS 

in S &id E^s ^agowareglven jokes: “Adam and consensus between play-maken and 0ut ^n. Edgar’s new concern for .. M 

P'sninRly titled new Dlav Mavdavs a Eve. First communists . . .Nodothes, their audiences^ ^waS not sustained and human individualism is due to^ his lfl N©W viclc 

i™“ngty titled new play, Maydays, a ^c.i t , an d th ey the attitude of many ^ddle-claw inte resi in playing.politics not God -■ b , nn tUrt Graves '' 1 

jght they were in paradise. playgoers to radical theatre changed fole whieht anyway, he has already. nOpeiTuraves 

. . n hisinrv of defections - “from one of nervous acqutesceiweTo cssa y et j fti the Bradford ice-rink NOW Introduction 

nfiFto Ri^hlXd from East to «» of impatient reiedion. Sfome / uC , ion of Howard Brenton by Martin SeymOUr-SlTlIth 

SrH*^-.d*i- of the Antarc tic^ |n ?, lB inlroducUon ; Seymour-Smith 

play > May - describe a the novel as being 'In every 
way as important as Huxley's Brave 
. New Woridand Orwell's Nineloan- 
Elghty-Four. Paperback £2.96 

Love and Mr 
Lewisham 

H. 0. Wells ••• 

New production 
by Benny Green 

Wells's famous seml-autoblographlcal 
novel Is one ol his most carefully 
i planned and meticulously written 
.books, paperback £2.95 ■ 

His Mopkey Wife 

. JohhColHdr 

New Introduction .. 

byPaulTneroUx 

•An extraordinary 1 930s novel about 
^ , fays between man and ape, A very. 

Ih its parallel senes of . play texts f unny minor m&starplace.’ Sunday . 

’ . Time ? ' Crazy comedy. . , : it deserves 
i its place as a tweriUeth-century 
classlo.' Sunday Telegraph 
l Paperback £2.95 ■ : 
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At its monthly meeting lost week the 
Arts Council contemplated asking the 
government for less money. The Arts 
Council generally wants more money , 
but it could do without embarrassing 
extra responsibilities. The system of 
arts funding in Britain faces a major 
disaster if the plans for the abolition of 
the Greater London Council and the 
six Metropolitan County Councils are 
carried through. 

Streamlining the Cities (3lpp. 
HMSO. £3.60. 010 190630 7), the 
■White Paper outlining the govern- 
ment's plans, says little about the 
arts, the two and a bit pages of a 
“consultative document” put out by 
the Ministry of Arts and Libraries do 
not say much more. Certain major 
institutions supported by the 
threatened authorities - such as the 
Liverpool Philharmonic, the Royal 
Exchange Theatre in Manchester, the 
Halid Orchestra and the National 
Theatre - would be handed over 
entirely to the Arts Council which 
would be given extra money for the 
purpose. Five museums would become 
the responsibility of the trustees of the 
British Museum, the V & A and the 
Tate. But the rest, over a thousand arts 
organizations great and small, must 
look to the borough and district 
councils. 

The Arts Council had very sensibly 
already prepared a “position paper' 
before the government's plans were 
announced. It shows that the 
Metropolitan County Councils 
contribute over £2.5 million, and the 
GLC £4 million to the organizations 
which the Arts Council also supports. 

It would be unsafe to forecast. a £6.5 
million increase in the Arts Council's 
budget. The document also points out 
that the local reorganization of 1974, 
which it is now intended to undo, has 
actually improved the funding of the 
arts. “Successes . . .have far exceeded 
what we were able to achieve with 
.^individual County Bp rough authorities 

question of money. The Arts Council 
favours a plurality of funding sources, 
and welcomes sharing responsibilities. 
It is much better for the organizations 
concerned, and. one might add, it is 
. much more in accord with the ideology 
' of a free market economy. . . 

While 1 understand that institutions 
like the Tate Gallery, which will have 
to administer the Walker Art.Gallery, 
■were not consulted about their new 
duties, the greatest fear must be for the " 
middle-rank and smaller groups not 
, elevated to national status. As n local 
government officer " in Sheffield 
remarked, “it's real back of an envelope 


stuff". In London the GLC spends £3.5 
million on “national" enterprises - and 
a further £4 million on smaller fry. 
Tony Banks, the GLC’s spokesman for 
the arts, who lias doubled his budget 
since 1980, was not simply reacting as a 
Labour politician and bogeyman when 
he described the government's plans lo 
me as "arrant nonsense, bordering on 
the insane". 

Some of the theatres funded by the 
GLC, like the Royal Court, the 
Theatre Royal at Stratford East, the 
ICA, the Hampstead Theatre Club, 
and the Churchill Theatre, Bromley, 
which are hardly small fry, seem to he 
seriously threatened. It is unlikely that 
their local boroughs will wont, even if 
they were able, to pick up the bill. The 
Riverside Studios, with its theatre, art 
gallery and bookshop, had to he 
rescued by the GLC precisely because 
its local borough refused to fund it. 
Some boroughs, like Camden, which 
spends £900,000 on the arts, could 
hardly be expected to pay more; 
others, like Hackney (£362,500) are 
too poor to afford more, while the 
government's plans for “ rate-capping" 
will prevent the boroughs from finding 
the money anyway. Westminster, 
whose only specific arts expenditure is 
a grant of £2i.350 to -the Westminister 
Arts Council, has a policy of not 
funding the many arts institutions in its 
territory because they are national 
assets. 

Organizations which wish to make 
their reelings dear to the Minister for 
the Arts have until January 31, 1984 to 
do so. The Arts Council, which is 
certainly concerned about the 
implications of the White Paper, says 
that it will prepare its “considered 
response" by the end of the year. It 
hopes to know the level of next year's 
grant in December and may not wish to 
rock the boot. Huffing and puffing 
from the Arts Council will be as 
nothing to the hurricane the 
.government's proposals will unleash. 


Hot off Concorde, the high priest of 
the new journalism makes a pilgrimage 
to Canterbury to deliver this year’s 
T. S. Eliot Memorial Lectures. New 
Tom pays his respects to Old Tom, you 
might say, as, the white-suited author 
of The KandyrKolored Tangerine- 
Flake Streamline .Baby, The Painted 
Word, From Bnuhaits to Our House, 
etc, kicks off with “The Natural His- 
tory of the Contemporary Artist". . 

• Tpm Wolfe Is quite a catch, and the 
acolytes- of styles hot off British Rail, 
/ are there to hear him: Faber and Faber 


Robert Hewison 

the Boilerhouse Project give the 
University of Kent at Canterbury a 
glimpse of the metropolitan cultiirali. 
As Lord Griniond, Valeric Eliot and 
Arthur Zclig settle themselves in the 
front row, I experience a frisson of the 
Aha! phenomenon. Behind us are 
mussed ranks of students, decent 

E eople in Murks and Spencers, who 
uve not heard trendy Tom's jokes 
before. 

Wolfe, in Ruskin-bluc tic and 
Aubrey Beardsley high collar, quietly 
announces that his four lectures will fill 
“a very large gap in the history of 
contemporary art ’. Bold, Mr Wolfe, 
but what need for modesty from the art 
historian who flies Concorde? And 
how will your slim volumes, those 
razor-slim shafts of illumiiiatory wit, 
fill the gup? With a description of (he 
life-style of the lUO.OOtl, registered 
artists clustered in the lofts and 
rookeries of New York’s SoHo, a 
modem Montparnasse. Selon Wolfe it 
is not History, or Modernism, or any 
other “trend that walks like a man'* 
that determines the twists and turns of 
Art. It is the artists, and the lives they 
choose for themselves. 

Standing there at the microphone, 
issuing sotto voce aphorisms Like an 
upmarket American comedian, Tom 
Wolfe evokes the crummy 
contingencies and voluntary depriv- 
ations of the SoHo community. He 
reads the labels on artists' dotlung with 
the discriminatory passion of an Ian 
Fleming. He describes a revolting 
exhibition, "The Times Square Show'' 
to illustrate his argument that the 
concern of the nrtists is not art, but the 
strategies of art. A Readers' Digest 
condensed cultural history demon- 
strates that the artist clings to his dimly 
remembered status as tne bearer of 
art's divinity, aristocratic and semi- 
divine. Since the end of the nineteenth 
century that status can only be 
conferred upon artists by themselves, 
so we havQ seen an ever-quickening 
) as each 

movement seeks to' prove itself less' 
“bourgewaa” than the last. The 
stencilled slogans on the pavement of 
the Times Square Show, the stuffed 
maggots and rats on leads are the latest 
attempt by artists “to create n context 
for themselves”. The Times Square 
Show has been featured in all the art- 
market magnzines, so the implications 
are that this strategy has succeeded. 

Wolfe has also created his own 
context (aristocrat, satirist, sartorial 1st, 
semi-divine; we scurry to Canterbury 
to bathe in his charisma and to touch his 
four-button cuff with our tips. But has 


to the editor 


do not substitute for the steady light of 
scholarship or the cool prose of fact. But 
here we are, in Canterbury, a ml we are 
listening, ami he is talking. And alter 
all, to quote Mr Wolfe, “why shouldn’t 
lie?" 


Wc will have to wail until November 
7 for a plume of white smoke lo rise 
above Bedford Square, announcing 
that Sir Peter Purkcr, Dr Richard 
Hoggart and Elizabeth Jane i lownrd 
have finally decided which are Iliu Best 
Novels Of Our Time. (That is to say. 
the best twelve written in the English 
language and published since 1945.) 

The selectors' deliberations arc so 
secret that even the stuff of the Book 
Marketing Council, which is 
promoting the promotion, do not know 
which titles are on the short list of 
thirty. The selectors have the entire 
corpus of English-language literature 
to choose from, but their memories 
have been jogged by submissions from 
publishers wno are particularly eager 
to participate. While it would be 
possible to make an intelligent guess at 
the final twelve, the 219 suggestions - 
the secret list just happens to have 
leaked out - helps put titles to names. 

Not that there are 219 novelists or 
219 novels. Sometimes the same 
author has been entered by rival 


Difficulties of the 
.LSlAEiSias Kafkaesque 

the press and television covera® . . 

campaign is supposed to inspuK Sir - Uke Spinoza , Knfka has been 

difficult to arrange. I undciZ Reeled- or appropnated- by rival 
unlike Arts Council judges, the 2 S traditions, mystical and 
selectors are prepared to defend ik*. ntasfeL S. S. Prawer s fine article 
linal choice in public, whidimltt fillies of the Kafknosque 
some intellectual agility whendJj (October 14) is a formidable, but not 
with the disappointed. My®! jfcfiir, manifesto of the latter. 

V? t ? ill ? r , for the ,uck y taelwk : pitwer begins by castigating a 1928 
Malcolm Lowry s Under the Volcau Ttfieviewer for putting strong emph- 

* * * on mystical or metaphysical de- 

; WHS in The Castle and America. 
Two authors nlmost certain wtoed that 1940s interpretations at 

liniwlrilii' Mluxllnn ui:il .. J.J In a nnn/l 


balism as modified by Hasidism, might 
(like Sninoza) be judged “a complete 
heretic ’ Iod. But that not even the 
erudition and critical authority of a 
Heller or a Prawer can dismiss or 
minimize this essential element with- 


place as a once-importnnt one the 
power of which has wholly faded. 

4. Magee talks of my by-passing 
“the fact of Schopenhauers nlf- 

f ervading influence on Wittgenstein", 
t certainly doesn't pervade even the 


out obscuring a true view of Fran? « **“■“"* pci«uc even me uiougnnui ._ r _, 

Kafka i shall attempt won tn <hn?ta Traclalus ' whlch > as a classic text m letter of September 2 there begins to 
jSSi In nT EL ,0 £ ical atomism, is totally independent emerge a (fclineation of issues about 

ESSa iLPSzrs? ,.° f . ', h < c A. »nd * » wm* mU to ^ - ------ 


The Making of 
Modern Freedom 

Sir, - From Donlald Pennington's 
thoughtful reply (September 16) to my 


astounding diary entry for June 25, 
1914. 

ROY OLIVER. 

9 Fulcon Street, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


later work. 


the making of modern freedom that 
have not been systematically raised, 


William Golding. As it happett, ftamlobn upturn's u 
Desmond Clarke is exchanging ^ edition of the 
Directorship of the BMC for the m i-Kaika epitomizes . . 

of Marketing Director of Fabet -*■ — 


Faber. The judges of the Nobel Prize 
( not a BMC promotion) have IwU 
him with a sales campaign oa a pty 


as on mwhea' ° r merapnysiaii tie- sir, _ Your reviewer S. S. Prawer 

tt«ls in o/JllpmHmwni (October 14) does not sav on what 

gelkved that MOs intcroretations nt ev j ( j| ence j ost gchiUcmcit claims that 
lust succeeded in she del mg a good Kafka’s novel to which Max Brod gave 
; deilofitsprevnous reltgious-allegonca lhe tiUc America should rca || y be 

■ kjtt L P r ?w e I3 u , 01 called Der Verschollene - meaning the 
.tan John Updike s foreword to the man not beard Q f a g a j n< lost trace of, 
kw edition of the Short Stones. p rcsU med dead - nor does he make it 
)*Kila epitomize . . . a sensitivity c j ear what a stra j n on credu lity this 
ate beyond usefulness, flayed of its claim is 


5. Magee thinks that “the central and therefore usefully discussed, in 
body of Schopenhauer’s philosophical the P asl half century. His letter indeed 
system’’ is his epistemology and 8‘ ves me u g™™ 1 t0 ho P e <hal the 
ontology, and that in a book on his purpose behind my review earlier this 
philosophy it is natural to discuss these y. ear (Juiuary 21) of calling the atten- 
rathcr than his pessimism. It amuses tion of English historians to their long 
me to think what Schopenhauer would neglect of the making of modern 


When Golding's prize was anao md 
Faber confirmed that the manuscrinid 


'•Wka epitomizes ... a sensitivity 
icott beyond usefulness, flayed of its 
aid hide of social usage and religious 

iww..." 

Power then goes for game, set and 


There is no obvious connection be- 
tween this proposed title and the 
contents of the novel, and I know of no 


wtdi prefacing a quotation from other work of Kafka ' of which this can 


traditional publishing 


nlrcady beginning to turn taster, folk 
new Golding is now announced b 


ifcch one would have thought dis- 
used of for ever after Erich Heller’s 

• in ii r* 


publishers (Anthony Burgess, L. P. 
Hartley) or for safety’s soke has hud 
whole series entered (C. P. Snow, 


February 6. Desmond Clarke's b 
word on the Best Novels OfOutTet 


Anthony Powell, Olivia Manning). 
The selectors will be saying something 
about themselves if they chose Collen 
McCullough's The Thorn Birds, Erica 
Jong's Fear of Fiving or Tolkien's The 
Lord of the Rings, though Lcn 
Deighton or John Le Cam! might get 
in. fwas not aware that One Day in the 
Life of Ivan Denisovich was written in 
the English language, but Granada 
seem to think it was. 

The real battle will be between the 
. British and the Americans: is the Great 
i American Novel merely the Long 
American Novel7 We can expect 
Norman Mailer (The Naked and the 


a The World of Franz Kafka’ 
Heller's powerful essay 
ble in his book The Disinherited 
wore on tne nest novas uj uwim Bjy, 1952) j 5 a cogent repudiation of 
promotion, which will ran J vk “religious" interpretation of the 
February to JO March: 

we can sell a million . Conscious of Borges’s distinction as 

| ,■ motive literary artist, Prawer then 

The first Birmingham Festival d K ;bads off a little in circumlocutions 


It cannot be argued that this title 
would have made sense if the book had 
been finished, for Max Brod records: 
“From what he told me I know that the 
incomplete chapter about the Nature 
Theatre of Oklahoma . . . was in- 


have said to that. As Thomas Mann 
writes - a commentator whom I find 
more eloquent and persuasive than 
Magee: "All textbooks tell us that 
Schopenhauer is first the philosopher 
of the will and second the philosopher 
of pessimism. But actually there is no 
first and second, for they are one and 
the same, and he was the second 
because and by virtue of his being the 
first; he wag necessarily pessimist 
because he was the philosopher and 
psychologist of the will.” 

6. Magee finds me “hopelessly at 
sea in Kantian philosophy because l 
don't take Kant's or Schopenhauer's or 
Magee's say-so that in making space, 
time and causality subjective the 
antinomies are resolved, and gives 
three references to his book where he 


I Wl vyrviuiiuinu » • . .. . ■ . - , . ,, 

tended to be the concluding chapter of alleges he shorn how they are; but all 


Readers and Writers will. be held auk 
Midlands Arts Centre, Cannwi B 


the work and should end on a note of 
reconciliation. In enigmatic language 
Kafka used to hint smilingly, that 
within this 'almost limitless' theatre his 
young hero was going to find again a 


talgn to his otherwise lucid style, vounn &Vwar^ 

Midlands Arts Centre, un-n gfop 1 , foreword has, of course, a ^ standSv* his freedom 

Park. Birmingham, Irom Mojito that transcends any argument Sd hoSdkD S 
November 7 to Sunday Novengt*** validity of his interpretation: h^me cclS Whchcrv - ’ 

Planned events include poetry rwfcf |i offers valuable clues to features of by f ,me ccle8t,al wilche ^ y ; , 
by the Liverpool Poets,, iho Buw reMa’s writings which have helped to How can anyone possibly. In 1983, 
Poets. Gavin Ewart, Adrian Borges's own distinguished flc- know better than Max Brod? Of the 

and Edward Lowbury. There willkisoos. What transcendent value? title Max Brod records: "Franz Kafka’s 


that he does, there or anywhere, is to 
say that they are. 

7. If anyone is still interested: please 
check page 104 of Magee’s book and 


freedom has been in some measure 
achieved. 

It is evident from Mr Pennington's 
letter that on several important matters 
related to the making Of modem 
freedom we are in agreement, but that 
on several others we are in serious 
disagreement and speak for two or 
more clusters of scholars who are also 
In serious disagreement. Surely the 
letters column of the TLS is not the 
forum where those disagreements can 
most profitably be treated. It would 
probably improve historical under- 
standing if a group of historians 
brought their attention sharply to focus 
on issues related to the making of 
modern freedom that came to the fore 
between the accession of Elizabeth and 
the revolution of 1688, and the resolu- 
tion of which at the time have subse- 
quently provided the legal foundations 
on which free societies have been 
erected. 

The prime purpose of a brief visit of 


Dead, The Executioner's Song), J. D. 
Salinger ( The Catcher in the Rve), 
Joseph Heller ( Catch 22) and possibly 
Thomas Pynchon (Gravltys 
), Saul Bellow (Penguin only 
Herzog), E. L. Doclorow 
), and Kurt Vonnegut. John 


ucai 11 1 111; rnycr uuu ruuur rour-putton CUII Wltn Olir [IDS. UUt UQS 

rthe funding fathers). Harpers ■ and his argument nnyclothcs? Flashes of wit 
Queen, the Royal College or Art and and rhapsodies of assonnntobservntion 


1 nomas rynciion (C/rtMfyx 

Rainbow), Saul Bellow (Penguin only 
entered Herzog), E. L. Doclorow 
(Ragtime), and Kurt Vonnegut. John 
Calacr- lias entered William 
Burroughs's The Naked Lunch as un 
outsider. 

On both sides of the Atlantic the 
battle will be between the living and 
the dead. Bvolyn Waugh, Elizabeth 
Bowen, Aldous Huxley, H. E. Bates, 
Joyce Cary vie with Angus Wilson. 


and Edward Lowbuiy. were transcendent value? 

lectures by Michael .Hotoyd a ■ nty valuable clues? To what fea- 
Gcorge Bernard Shaw’s 1 taw of Kafka’s works? Prawer Is going 

and Jack Higgins on IjM and about to keep from his 

bestseller, a discussion of one tell-tale word: Kabbalah. 

policies with Lord Gowrte, * MVkai bfls lo convince in the Muirs’ 
symposium on Writing Women other “religious interpretations" is 

an evening celebrating * were Christian and not Jew- 
Sylvia Plain. ! ■fi* rationalist counter-attack now 

The Festival is sponsori* ls vu,aerflble because it is 

story competition for local of or embarrassed by 

weekend workshops for 

illustration workshops the end of «rticle Praw- 

tiierc will bo related ^|gg»w»inspect again. Reproaching 
British Book Design and from* gghashtor of Stories 1904-1924 for 
From Crulkshank to Prow f the first names of charnc- 


How can anyone possibly, in 1983, 
know better than Max Brod? Of the 
title Max Brod records: "Franz Kafka’s 
manuscript beRrs no title. In conversa- 
tion he used to refer to this book as his 
‘American novel’, but later he called it 
simply The Stoker, after the title of the 
first chapter, which had appeared 
separately (1913).” 

1 ■ I. E. JONES. 

29 Coulsdon Road, Sidmoutb, 
Devon. 

Schopenhauer 


.'V* “ f Tne prime purpose of a bnet visit 01 

i?* CS?J°t “h mine t0 Englantfrecently ww to seek 

Sk M hi innn^Sriv 5I e n Hp hel P and support for a gathering there 
whopper , as he elo^ently pirts it. He historians, already more than 

fill» nWirtcnntS^n 1 casuall y interested in parliament and/ 

first philosopher to niarry a Kant an Qr fYeedom in the early seventeenth 
account of percepnon to the. ti, D , 1 


account of nhveSJn cenVury. There some’of tfic issues that I 

arof istiT . coXSiig 

P J ,yMC l! m disciiiTfie with thoughtfully and without rancour, 
at sea when he venteres to discuss the ^ p enn i n g ton ' s letter should be most 

relations between philosophy and e ff eC ({ ve< so 1 thank him. . . 

A ! J u lt fi - « " : Oim! ; th«l 

8 .-. Magee s claim .that «. la, an D uftp, r r.CpniHmiip.r 


century. There some of the issues that I 

. 1 . .... l _.3 ■ L-_u 


possible sources of support both that 
there are serious issues at stake and 
that the issues can and should be dealt 
with thoughtfully and without rancour, 
Mr Pennington's letter should be most 
effective, so I thank him. 
i ‘ 7 Oirf eftn oorfceivC lt t -po«# bio that 


Jewish gent, bom in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee over seventy-three years ago. It 
does seem to show , does it not . that the 
first step in explaining how the pigs got 
into the tree is to moke quite sure that 
they are actually pigs, not cats or 
squirrels. 

The trouble with errors of fact - nine 
out of nine, 100 per cent -so total and 
so public as Professor Kenyon's is that 
they are likely to make those who 
witness them suspect that their perpet- 
rator has been loss than perfectly 
careful in his other published State- 
ments. 

J. H. HEXTER. 

National Humanities Center, PO 
Box 12236, Research Triangle Park, 
North Carolina 27709. 

Darlan’s Death 

Sir, - Since I sent you the letter you 

S iblished last week, arising out of Sir 
Duglas Dodds-Parker’s Setting 
Europe Ablaze, I have been credibly 
informed (a) that non-British officers 
attached to SOE in Algeria remained 
under their national military 
commands foT discipline, and (b) that 
the justice meted out to the assassin 
seemed to SOE so rough lhat they took 
to safety a number of people who had 
helped to secure the success of the 
‘Torch” landings eight weeks earlier, 
lest a similar fate befell them- SOE 
moreover retained the fullest supportof . 
Allied Force Headquarters for the rest 
of the war. May my letter therefore be 
regarded as withdrawn? 

M. R. D. FOOT. 

88 Heath View, London N2 0QB. 

F. R. Leavis 

Sir, - In his review of my book, 
\ Essentials of Literary Criticism 


•' - .1 


' ' -I* l * . . 


iteentii Essentials of Literary Criticism 
? • 1 (September 23), Boyd M. Tonkin gives 

ich 1 Mr t he impression that I took the work of 
ethor- p. R. Leavis to be “bad criticism: 
uading wayward, ill-bred, bloody-minded", 
th that Mr Tonkin found no such words in my 
ke and book, nor any such evaluation. 1 have 
ie dealt always . held that Leavis rescued • 
mcour, academic English from the ; belletrism 
ie most 0 f u s early professors. Further, the 
. recent developments' in literary, theory • 
le tbflL JhaLhave caUs^ so.mucb exdrenjentv 
)er 16) iptiuRf riot hbyp etTfered the Syllabus In' '■ 




'8.. Mage* claim U 

elementary point In logic that you would havfe the: opposite effect, and British universittes without the prior 
cannot derive an ‘ is bad from an is , ■ there f orc f pr the sake oF a Worthy change of direction font Leaw's> work 


K7 vuu|iviuihuv« Js go0l ething for which he dalms.the causQ j ^ sure that he will be represents. 1 
Sir - It Isn't possible, without • {£• ^1 t0 mc for PpinHag.oul a. ■ PHILIP H 

making (^proportionate demands on JjjggPSj ?L 0 ^ t d oiace i^auole ^sapprehension of Ms whfch, not. Department of Eng 

vour snacc And on your readers' indeed! In the 9^ corrected for , will vitiate, his dis- 0 f Glasgow, Glasgow. 

SSffiSrSS- : undying 

KAiEoXof of Daily Express to reassure oneself • yjogg Q f American. WASPS, such-- - 
criticisms of Jus The Plimopny that what the Sun says is tree; second, as r an d are hold solcy by \wWte 

r C Q f °S e fJnn! er (\pa\!n D^wlth mv renlles even “ Rt ,he end °f the road Angio-Saxon proteatant Yanks. Nev- 

£ a L n <! (Magee’s characteristic phrase) one er ^ iod that as he scantily .limns 


Cotton Gallery onu « 
photographic Portraits oj 
Foyer Gnllcry. 


Po9,,V Were r r N Donaioson’s The Rapes of Lucre- Geoffrey Marshall is the author of cmnetltinn Nn 146 

. published parifor this year. rMwas published in 1982. ' Constitutional Theory , 1971. Competition No 146 

; A ' : Readers are invited to identify the 

jyijv , V- Re ' Michael Goulder’s most recent book. Valeris Maxfield is a lecturer in sources of the three 

- . searw Fellow in the English Deport- is Why Believe /u.God?.1983, .. • ; Romart Archaeology at the University follow and to send 


reasonable enough , un- foSS S 

. r 1 turns to Kafka’s diary entry fnlls to < 

■ ^February 11, 1913, to Td wha 3 ! ^nZatr* 
JwitBnce he attaches to the fact Wf L 
g.tje name “Georg” has exactly 
. Sterne number of letters ns Ills SwfirfSJSS 
. ^ name pranz. The same is true of ' selectc ° P° lnta - 
Jacrof course . ■ • . . I. Magee sayi 

what Importance? ■- unless lw6 . mi W otat 
• own ' Unic l ue way! 
sBS 2JSSS5~ with i gewatrla> in- 
F^uV^ugh the numerical 
l H ebrew letters, central to the 


represents. 1 

■ PHILI P HOBSBAUM, ■ 
Deportment of English, University 


American WASPS, such 


Undying Wish 


lina front dealing with my replies (Magee’s characteristic phrase) 
his first, letter But here are some tQ t0 ^ form 0 f 
lectcd points: • celebrated “is-ought" gap, one vw 

1. Magee says that t "now admit” to Dce d ( 0 employ elaborate and hl| 
6 misquotations, as if I had sophisticated arguments for . it, 
eviously denied that there were any.. Bernard Williams, Magee s sec 


1. Magee says that I “now admit "to Dcec j ta employ elaborate and highly 
two misquotations, as if I had sophisticated arguments for it, as 
previously denied that there were any.. Bernard Williams, Magee s second 
I said that I regretted that there were c j te ^ authority, would be the first to 
two small ones, but they didn't affect insist. : 

« «•??. too- .much. J 


U| course . . • • . ; I. 

Competition No. 142 . • what Imoortance? 1 nnlp« lwo misquotations, as if T had 

Winner: A, Kenyon , p&tJttZSJV' 

Answers: .0 two small ones, but they didn’t affect 

1 At the striking of n° 0D Jfi Spt&e^lBtters^ MnfrnWn SS tbe »«■« of what Ma 8 e = was 

fifth of March there oocu.jjjj S|. ^opthe ^ And Ma8ee>S c,alm i h u l 

casual mdius of Brandon .iJPJ. DDai r*. *™Zohart l0 miss out one word here, twowOrds 

Cause nil. 1 ?!.??? /lu series of oarables on- irnmv foe subfoct-matter, and 


: series of parables on would know foe subject-matter, and 
be (noral relationBhio «n foe other omissions were 


half Century by nobody in the .world 
reasonably describable gs. a historian. 
Less firmly grounded is Professor 
Kenyon's faith: (hat anyone 1 who 
shares my mild reservations concem- 


Slr k - I have just returned from 
Greece to find, in your ' Issue of 
(Magee's cnarecrensuc pnre/ ««. er mind that as he scantily .limns September 23, George Devereux's 
were to agree to some form of the t jj 0Se they are wholly aberrant 1 reply to Mary Lefkowitz, in which he 
celebrated “is-ought" gap, one wou d an(1 ji BV0 been bela during the past : produces as proof of the "existence of 


■ utterinost stellar 
Infinitesimal npw* ^ 


I ing the Inspired Truth about English will limit himself to “hard facts”. The 
be politics in the early seventeenth cen- hard fact Is that a rumour of his death 
ut tury as revealed to' us during the was heard everywhere in the prtfted 
ny recent decade or so, must, like me, States in cJassical.and psychoanalytical 
be an 1 Atnericaii WASP. •• . ’ ■ . » ' cjfdes at the tirni; I was distressed to’ 

- Actually, hot quite. I kaowof^ight’ fornkthat bis last WfoighJ M^beco 
;4> • othdr historians who have publicly and potawwd by my review of his book. 

: explicitly assented to my oid-ftish toned When I beard from two people who 

and platitudinous reservations (so knew hun that he was in fact stul (dive 
characterized by Professor Kenyon), and Lhat he blamed me for the rumour, 
- • or have expressed similar reservations X wrote tohim exprcssingmy relief and 

■ ■ m .1 - '%‘mjx APbaiKHnklmihM 1 Ttfac tir>t rpcrtfineihlp 


.the . unconscious’’ .a rumour 1 1 am 
supposed to have spread In 1977 about 
his death and foe wish “that proved 
hither to the thought". He follows this 
gratuitous invention by announcinghe 
will limit himself to “hard facts”. The 


in foe ehrly seventeenth cen- 
i revealed to' us during the 
decade or so; must, like me, 


Corptis 


mi Cdllege; 


■ ■ -'iT 1 ” 1 'iV r ;. ;> v- i ' .» viqnn a ^aqo.^naon tlL-lM WL ine- 

: is ^ T * 0 ' of 71i«' a?? " r 00 


- aaJj.:.,. ..is.- * t- ^ 'f.v-t I -ir-K-- uuk ^ iwjh, ua b ys« 


:upiverse. • . AV 

. J. Cowper Powys. J A: jrai 
: Romance! 

! 2 The j 

bouse standing n yd- 

: shores of BarK i ng 
grey dusk of an 
. foe occasional 
rising 

alone broke the -* 

desolate waste; -. /.»;■; u , 

■ Sapper, 

•3 Between 

• mid foe. Lot 


Powys. J A i* about Ryie, thereby sbowini that he- 

. ' .. ■ .* Kafka’s . ^as missed my. maih point, which was 

to express. 


the mam 
quotation 
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$ir,> A. bit of , typeset 
sllde-around was added U 
mV review of Pound / For. 



ion to cap: WArld Waruifltheii man's qmere, were* ,™» AiiH^vurv -j uie-rsoparnoic pepisr, 

i’s remark: Sf^^S^erreadVil rtcdvB'i .are notionally ^eridan r perhaps,’ ■ stabbing weaifon''-Bnd 
(I. wonder. in despatched here as do sinde th?y teai^ ta Arterit^jjftvenl- t'vdrrifted when he 

la mind), few mentions ^ tics. They -do 1 noLmoet- my exacting, dogs?? , - . . . . : 

lrives . 'V o . . t S B - TipJS • startd ardSfor classification as American : ■ . r . ■ B bt> N ; 
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- -. UJUl .Wuai mboht- r-' V -.7 
-P®?;! which exceptions he : has in 0 
' edinis, frohr "sources and drives 
to nOrmally uncOtiscioiis" . . ■ '• 


; coast of Esse*,. mSf. 
: marshy, wet Wjgj. A 




> debatable jgr0unQ<5“ 
■ land, subject fo fo 



saw copulatiog 


•; 7". Hie 'sentence , steridards ror ciassincauon as American • , BERNARD KNOX. - ; 

' Uafo?! : ^p^^Qp°^?educat^ ^nlhe'UTt Tiie Center for Hellenic. ifodies, .7 
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Michael Banton 
Racial and Ethnic Competition 
434pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£25 (paperback, £8.95). 
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Choice conception of the determinants probe vague concepts and sweeping, 
of boundary formation, maintenance ill-founded assertions. His criticisms of 
and change’ 1 . The main sequences in the current abuse of "racism" in 
the development of racial and ethnic international nnd other contexts are 
relations in these particular societies refreshing, as arc his obse nations on 
are abstracted from a variety of the misunderstanding and misuse of 
historical nnd other studies. phenotypical characters in assigning 

„ ... . . .... people to social categories. Aguin, the 

Competition is seen to be the critical em pj 1 ., s j s on the problematic nature of 
process shaping patterns of racial and soc ) a [ groups is pertinent, and also 
ethnic relations, it being recognized welcome is his stress on the desirability 
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s housing market in the United 
f JSS? SlJLJlf nnt It « the delSSt 1 Kingdom . must be taken into account . 
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of developing more reliable objective 
criteria and analytical practices to 
enable social policies to be better 
formulated and more effective. But l 
do not believe that these particular 
attributes or merits are confined to his 
or to any other single approach. 
Banton also repeatedly makes plain 
that his theory has yet fo he "tested", 
and he rightly insists on the necessity of 
precision and rigorous comparison, 
points he himself made very well in his 
recent review of Orlando Patterson’s 
major work Slavery and Social Death: a 


all men, something universal which to . * w ?° . boundaries. A tneory ot Comparative Study ( TLS, September 
helps to reduce hostile boundaries. r .® “ t10 !hS 9), where he highlights the diversity of 

j. s. Fumivalf f whose name is place, be a theory about the maferia , nnd ft th * difficulties of 

h fiffv W! ,« creation, maintenance and change of definitlon- 
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"ter allo Ifwelt £ the Jmfiin« of »"* H ’I h P “rv° SC Banton 
the market-nlace. and of boundaries, rfl , tlona c **?'5 e .^_° n 


the market-place, and or boundaries, 
in his analysis of "plural societies'' in 
South-East Asia. 

In recent years, Michael Banton. on 
the basis of decades of research and 
reflection in the field of ethnic, cultural 
and racial studies, has advanced his 
own Rational Choice theory of racial 
and ethnic relations (he published n 
paper under the title in 1977) which 
draws substantially on concepts and 
analyses derived from economics and 
commerce. The present volume is 
essentially a vehicle for the develop- 
ment ana extension of this thinking. 
Two full chapters demonstrate the 
application of his approach in the 
housing and employment markets of 
the United States and Great Britain, 
where aspects of racial and ethnic 
competition are evident. But in 


advances the following three 
propositions: J . individuals utilize 
physical and cultural differences in 
order to create groups and categories 
by the processes of inclusion and 
exclusion; 2, ethnic groups result from 


inclusive, and racial categories from 
exclusive processes; 3, when groups 
interact, processes of change affect 
their boundaries in ways determined 
by the form and intensity of 
competition; and, in particular, when 
people compete as individuals this 
tenas to dissolve the boundaries that 


Professorial omniscience is not pause oy tne ; omission ot references ic 
absolute, however, nor precept always some well-known authorities. But 
matched by example, Amusingly, a compression was unavoidable and it is 
didactic drubbing of a younger stimulating to seek to contradict, 
colleague - much taken bv the greater fiualify or add to Banton s 

explanatory power of his own thesis on interpretations not only of the pnncip- 
class and race in the labour market of ^ examples, but of Mnlaysia, Nigenr 


arc not precise. Thus, tlmugli most 
Afrikaners in the Transvaal and 
Orange Free Slate did object , there 
were important Afrikaners in Cape 
Colony (Cape Province ) who upheld 
their lion-racial franchise, and British- 
South African whites, in Natal and 
elsewhere, who opposed it. The 
Representation of Natives Act. 1930, 
applied to nutivc Africans of Bantu- 
speaking origin, tun to the people 
designated Coloured. Abolition of the 
Coloured common-roll vole and a 
serious constitutional crisis occurred 
twenty years Inter. The Indian 
representation options were not taken 
up. The structures, the sequences, the 
dynamics, of political power and its 
exercise at state and subordinate level 
must be made clear if "rational" 
choices and responses are to be 
comprehended. 

I have no wish to exaggerate 
criticisms of the South African or other 
case-study material. There is abundant 
evidence of an impressive command ol 
relevant Brazilian. United Slates, 
United Kingdom nnd South African 
history, though one is naturally given 
pause by the omission of references to 
some well-known authorities. But 
compression was unavoidable and it is 
stimulating to seek to contradict, 
qualify or add to Banton's 


competition are evident. Hut in accepts thnt miscalculation or 
looking to models of economic theory irrational acts mny occur. There is also 
and economic history he insists that his lhe need to e J xamine with ftrcat 


Tatlpnftl fiholpo theory is not restricted .. 

to larger Wholes, indeed to the universe 
of all human encounters, group and 
Individual.,. All histories - economic, 
social, political, administrative - and 
all social sciences would benefit, not 


JSantoh’s 


subject,; .study, 


tends to dissolve the boundaries that 
define the groups, whereas when they 
compete as groups this reinforces those 
boundaries. The theory presupposes 
the adoption of choices which try to 
make the best of available resources 
for the attainment of objectives, but it 
accepts thnt miscalculation or 
irrational acts mny occur. There is also 
with, fjreat 

Banton makes very large claims for 
the merits of his Rational Choice 
Theory in comparison with the other 
theories he summarizes, and its major 
"merits" are confidently listed. Any 


class and race in the labour market of 
South Africa - is followed by a weak 
exposition of the rational choice 
approach in which there is u palpable 
error and some ill-defined terms nnd 
misleading statements. Banton writes: 
One of the obstacles to the 
formation of the Union in 1910 had 
been Afrikaner objection to the 
provision in the Cape province 
whereby members of the Coloured 
group could qualify as voters. In 
1936 a Representation of Natives 
Act deprived them of this right, 
providing that they might elect three 
white members to represent them in 
the lower chamber while blacks 


and other poly-ethnic States. 

As to other matters, I must confess 
to finding inadequate the discussion of 
“race relations", both us a designation 
of an area of human relationships, and 
as a field of study. Nancy Stepan and 
other scholars recently have 
documented the stubborn British und 
American adherence to "race" nnd 
“racial" as a key term, despite the 

C iowerful and convincing ndvocncy, at 
east since 1935, of Sir Julian Huxley 
and some of his colleagues, who urged 
the substitution of "ethnos" and 
"ethnic". Impatient disregard has been 
o consistent response from legislators, 
civil servunts nnd editors to those 


throughout the Union could elect civil servants and editors to those 
:^foHr.«W^q.reDr«ent,them in the scholars who have repeatedly urged 
. Sfcnate. : Tne ckpb: ^VoutOTTKidpte'f that- the- *rhree- successive British 

... . J * • Cfnfular ckonM nnt Ln ahiIiIa/I l * D nrn 


Professor 


are of mixed origin. 

Understanding of historical se- 
quences cannOt De deepened by such 
confusion. Afrikaner, Coloured, 
Natives, blacks? ... the boundaries 


"sociology". Byway of demonstration' Banton, deserves the closest attention, 
pf the handling of larger or "macro- and I find much in his approach in this 
societal" entities. South Africa, the book, as in others, very attractive and 
United States and : Great Britain are welcome, I share his opinion that 
eadi in turn subjected to examination academics should ask awkward 
"from the standpoint of a Rational questions, attack loose thinking nnd 


Statutes should not be entitled “Rncc 
Relations" Acts with emphasis upon 
racial groups. I certainly sympathize 
with the author’s expressed disquiet nl 
Penguin Books' Insistence on the 
adoption of the title The Colour 


Problem: 4 Study afKacuiaj 
h»r Anthony rK d & 
but n would be tatneaH! 
connection to have some 
further discussion by BantSfi 
two books of the period, 
Quarter: 

hijjltsh pfv 0955) and Wfo ' 

1 tmwtvtl: The behaviour of fa 
/ironic towards colourtd 
1,'W?). both v,| U .b™ 1 Sdt 

siidics. Terminology U impentmn 
there are changes in usageVuifo 
observes, and we must |* rc VjT 
heed as well as to leach. ^ 

One major Impression kftwi, 
after n close and appreciative nrf 
of this book, is that too little ate 
inuy have been given to the writin 
those in history and the social sd» 
- Reginald Couplaod, Beais 
Akzin, Walker Connor, EmeSi 
Francis and many others -ahok 
for example, given priority to poSi 
concepts ana processes in tz 
approach to ethnic questions auU 
have drawn dear distinctions bttva 
say, "State" and "Nation", and b 
consciously avoided the ambifujeai 
the composite “Nation-Six* - 
should also repeat my cm regrll; 
Francis’s major study, /n»A 
Relations: An Essay In Scxk& 
Theory (1976), not least hi 
emphasis on the need for us fooit 
secure more, and reliable, eviini 
actual interethnic relations, jure 
nnd policies, in states gowned l 
Marxist-Lenninist rfghnes uh 
Muslim rulers, if we are tobecotiii 
in advancing general propostoii 
hypotheses. There can be no du 
however, abdut the impound < 
Banton's study in Its own rijM 
emphasis on rational dw 
competition, markets,. and Ibefc 
introduces a welcome clinical app* 
to analysis and to the devising mp 
humane nnd • effective pw 

calculated to reduce or 
harmful prejudice and discnnitoK 

Mary Kingsley, with ter-lgj 
appraising the arena whjchu»c«» 

commcrcio- politics, and h etaista 
efforts to encourage ;the iMW*Wj 
mi enlightened Council to 
British trade and other pow“; 
Africa, would cCTUaj;* 

understood and applauoco w 
Bnnton's present approach, s . 


The hermetic and the democratic 
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Destabilizing influences 
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brilliant and versatiro 
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Change In South Africa: Blind Alleys 
or New Directions? 

224pp. Rex ColUngs. £12.50. 
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It is more than forty years sincq Smuts, 
as ptime minister of South Africa, 
nred that "segregation has failed", 
and. that African employees must be 


by different sections of the White 
population - business, trade unions, 
academics (both dons nnd students), 
the churches. The large corporations 
have thrown their weight behind job 
reservation and have financed an 
Urban Foundation concerned with the 
wider problems of life in the Block 
townships. The Christian Council of 
Churches has influenced thinking on 
"power-sharing", timid as that still Is. 
Although “power-shnring” could mean 
something for Indians nnd - for 
Coloureds, for Blacks it has meant 
little so far beyond the grant of an 


recognized as a permanent element of , illusory independence in , the 
the : urban population and the law homelands, whkh. makes them aliens 
amended to that erid. This rejection of ' in the urban areas, where they must 
the’bqsic tenet of Afrikanerdom was a spend most of their lives, ft .nas, 
major factor in. bis defeat ; by the tftouah. aiven to Galsha Buthelezi 
National Party in 3948. From that 


^imatakndwie 


modim-day.api 


erwu 


though, given to Galsha, Buthelezi 
(through His refusal of Independence) a 
tune on, apartheid was officially power base from which be can speak ns 
.^welbontidvT ; -'jjThe: ' ..Tomlfiison . ne hartjly couldlri a towrishib. 

jMSyS? Niliw '- V South Africa Is 'm surrounded by 

5 V Were sdfl Snid'thl' states. . Which it bad , hoped to 


and' ;h 9 r bour . exiles 'who seek; de- 


extent 


ine. ; ,. politically 

ibe — 


the West as a wliolchasanji^ 

finding such peaceful 

mny be to South ^fne^g 
problems. He does M igg 
drastic action such « Bn 
even nn arms boycott/ but j 

creation of a new itmpMr* 
West should • 
sources of mineral, ,* rMrf, 

the Development . 

Conference, and 
Investment in the Rep 
case, as he 
businessmen donot ^ 
areas of political 
West might 

an indication oftl JjJSboi^ 

satisfy Western , opinion 

side wo uld President RcgT^ 

The Nonow.Mot^^^ 
white Soldi} ^f rtc %Sfl3 
Sandra^Redmsn^^JI 
Peter RandalKl^PP^, 
Global Book 

908396 SO 5) *^^ 
readers wh ®[ i JPS u ^Afn'_. 

futiire”. 
extensive 

1947. and 198MR , 

ipteryievyw? . 

whites, black V 

over om thousand jjbjy 
ik I 
hs 


jo© Rockwell 

AU American Music: Composition in 
the late twentieth century 
BtSoo. New York: Knopf. $15.95. 
gj5U63j 

At a glance this book might be 
Sslaken for a collocation of essays on 
a miscellany of current American 
musicians, arbitrarily selected from 
mutually exclusive categories. When 
Mfbas read and digested it. however, 
Mt recognizes that that is precisely 
'tail is not. On the contrary, it is a 
highly intelligent attempt to discover 
tar these apparently disparate 
1 phenomena interact ana what they 
Erwin common, and is exceptional in 
ibcuDSolemn seriousness with which it 
tackles its important theme. One need 
hardly add tnat although it is about 
American music in the late twentieth 
1 century, it concerns us no less 
; forcefully, since America was merely 
: the first country to be Americanized, 
j If one asks why a book on modem 
! American music should begin with so 
} un-American and marginal a figure as 
[ Erast Krenek the reason is that, as an 
‘ emigrant from old Europe, musically 
rooted in the Teutonic traditions of 
Hindemith and Schoenberg, Krenek 
iterates what happened to the old 
mid under the impact of the new; and 
weversa. Schoenberglan serialism-a 
musical totalitarianism which was 
supposed to decide the destiny of music 
for the next few hundred years - seeks 
compromise with a popular music 
rahnicrng jazz, and even with the 
stnam-Iinea opulence of Hollywood. 
Although posterity will probably 
endorse Krenek’s present obscurity, 

. dnschapter is justified because Krenek 
is more than an Individual composer; 
he Is also “one of the last of a line of 
Bdropean,. immigrants who enriched 
our music but also suppressed the 
about evolution of a truly American 
raws 1 culture", 

That John Rockwell should follow 
« preludial chapter with one on 
S n f abbiU rofckcs sense: for 
•mutt Is a native American who 
JJJwcd the law of total as well as 
SS* serialization with a 
““tiosm thatmakes Schoenberg and 
«n Webern pale. Trained as a 
fcjuemaudan, Milton Byron Babbitt 
:*>w revealingly American are his 
'■w*,. gelling the best of every 


possible world! - preordained not 
merely pitch relationships but all 
aspects of composition, creating what 
is possibly the most intellectually 
complex music yet invented. At the 
heart of American democracy he, a 
top-ranking academic, made an art 
that is intentionally anti-democratic , 
even maintaining that his music's value 
lay in its intrinsic, mathematically 
demonstrable truth, which would only 
be sullied by communication perhaps 
with any, certainly with the, public. 
Rockwell says ull there is to be said - 


perhaps a bit more - for the “austerely 
compelling” beauty of Babbitt’s best 
music, while at the same time pin- 
pointing the ultimate lunacy of his 
ivory-towerism. This Babbitt himself 
would seem to admit to in his 
passionate devotion to American 
musical comedy and in particular to 
Jerome Kern - the composer he would 
most like to have been. “The romance 
of science", in Rockwell's telling 
phrase, would seem to be based on 
psychological as well ns semantic 
confusion. 

From this confusion Rockwell 
makes another convincing transition - 
to Elliott Carter, a composer of 
Babbitt's generation who makes music 
of prodigious intellectual toughness 
but who also, as an American humanist 
in the tradition of Ives, wants his music 
to make some impact on people. He 
fulfils this ambition to the degree that 
there is a fair consensus of opinion that 
he is the “greatest living composer”. 
His technical complexities, although 
more intellectually disciplined than 
Ives's, are Ivesian (and also 
Beethovenian) in being organic and 
morphological. He writes his difficult 
music for ideal listeners, but the 
concept of such a listener itself implies 
“the idea of what a public might be''. 
The dichotomy of music bs truth 
(Babbitt) as against music as evasion 
( Kern) is irrelevant to Carter, who has 
little interest in musics, such as jazz, 
outside accredited artistic traditions 
and no interest at all in musics, such as 
musical comedy, of which the 
motivation is overtly commercial, 
Rockwell puts his finger on the pulse of 
this fine composer, while at the same 
time revealing why hfs impressive 
achievement ^remains partially frus- 
trating, bpih for himself and for us. 
He is Vcaught between the grand dliiist 
tradition of European art music, the 
ruder strength of the American 
character andnis own sense of isolation 
- sometimes proudly hermetic and 
sometimes wistfully supplicatory 


toward the here and now". His 
greatness, if great he is. is more 
equivocal than that of Ives, who made 
his heroically democratic art out of his 
very acceptance of his isolation. 
Rockwell may be just in saying that 
despite the "demonstrable magnitude” 
of Carter’s contribution, it is “curiously 
constrained, flawed by a lack of inner 
clarity and expressive directness". 
Flaws are not faults. In so far as Carter 
fails, his failure is symptomatic and 
even revelatory. 

From Carter to Cage seems a wide 
and wild leap: but is not, because Cage 
is the radical answer to Babbitt’s and 
Carter's ambivalence. Rockwell offers 
a cogent account of Cage’s paradoxical 
philosophy of musical silence, not 
telling us anything we didn't know 
about a composer who is himself 
verbally articulate, but crucially 
modifying our perspective in that he 
encourages us to think of "the Cage 
phenomenon” in relation to the other 
phenomena he discusses. In context, 
we understand why Cage's enormous 
influence on American music has been 
beneficent. 

The polar opposites of Babbitt and 
Cage prove to be different sides of the 
same coin, in that each submits the will 
and ego to preordained law, whether it 
be derived from mathematics or from 
chance. Ralph Shapey - a cunningly 
percipient choice as representative 
middle-road composer - established, 
by way of his teacher Stefan Wolpe, 
"direct lineage from Schoenberg" but 
rejected the aT law” of serialism in order 
to explore a bold, colouristic idiom 
allied to that of Messiaen in Europe 
and Varise in the United States. 
Without Carter's intellectual intensity 
but with much of his sinewy power, 
Shapey makes a music that seeks 
communication in large romantic 
gestures. Finding no public at the hub 
of American culture, he retreated to 
what Rockwell calls “enlightened 
patronage and misanthropy in the 
midwest ; he made his own smallish 
world where he could, admitting that 
the status of a romantic humanist must 
now be economically; as well as 
aesthetically that of an outsider. This 


success it has achieved with a relatively chapters is on a pop musician of an 
wide public: yet Rockwell is justified in old-fashioned type: Stephen Sond- 
suggesting that fixation on Lewis heim. a maker of musicals in the 
Carroll courts danger, as does tradition of Gershwin, Porter and 
“success" itself. Del Tredici's cult of Bernstein. Rockwell does not 
illusion is here overt; no less underestimate the problems involved 
dangerously illusory is the political in updating a convention that sprang 
fixation of Frederic Rzewski. another from a cultural situation very different 


position Is inverted In the figure of 
David del TYpdloj,- who Ataxted. as.a 
texturally complex, / hypefrrefmed 
twelve-npter but returns to tonality In 
Final Alice, a work still highly 
sophisticated in orchestral expertise, 
though evocative Of childhood's 
Wonderland In Its expressive 
immediacy. The piece deserves the 


one-time experimentalist who now I 
creates romantic piano music in 1 
nineteenth-century idiom, calculated 1 
to appeal to the broad masses. Only it I 
does not. One may appreciate its : 
ideological probity and even its ' 
technical skill while doubting whether 
a self-designated music of tne future 
could be rooted in conscious regression 
to the past. The case of George 
Rochberg is also relevant, for this 
severe serialist has returned to tonality 
on the grounds that the music of the 
Viennese classicists and their romantic 
successors is still our musical bread and 
wine, as well as bread and butter. His 
recent music demonstrates the fallacy 
of the argument. Pastiche and near 
quotation are no substitutes for 
creation. If there is to be a “new 
tonality” it must discover its own 
modus vivendi. 

As it does, rudimeotarily, in 
“process music" and in minimalism, 
where tonality may be supreme 
because harmony is, near as no matter, 
non-existent. The compositional and 
philosophical process or Steve Reich's 
music nas more in common with the 
drone-based pattern- making of 
African and Polynesian musics than 
with the functional harmony of 
Western tradition; we live in the music 
while it lasts and the process may be - 
in Reich's case usually is - momentarily 
a rebirth. The snag is that we do not in 
fact live in a primitive society and to 
pretend that we do so involves - 
whatever genuine refreshment may 
accrue - an element of fraud. This 
Rockwell demonstrates in his chapter 
on the immensely successful Philip 
Glass, whose ritual music-theatre 
sunders barriers between art music and 
pop, between their audiences, and 
between acoustically natural and 
electrophonically synthetic sound 
sources. Though Rockwell overstates 
. the positive aspects of Glass’s 
achievement, he is live on the mark in 


iw from our own. Indeed he recognizes 
in that Sondheim’s talent lies precisely in 
ed his ability to pour new wine into old 
1 it bottles, and ne offers a basis for an 
its in-depth study of a remarkable 
its composer whose critical neglect has 
ter been proportionate to his artistic and 
ire commercial triumph. In writing of 
on jazzmen like Ornette Coleman and 
rge Keith Janett, who veer between folk 
his improvisation and post-romantic art, 
lity Rockwell reveals the zest of the 
the creative impulse and the nobility of the 
itic ambition without oversimplifying (he 
md dubieties of compromise. He is 
-iis fascinating on the multi- media music- 
acy theatre of Laurie Anderson, an- 
ear drogynous prophet of a tragicomic 
for sci-fi world in which we alarmingly 
ew recognize the lineaments of tlie 
wn present; and he writes with acumen 
about David Behrman, Max Neuhaus 
in and Walter Murch, media-men whose 
;m, achievements have been unrecognized 
m e or underestimated by academic 
;eri musicians (including this reviewer) for 
ind the simple reason that they're ignorant 
; f]' s of (hem. The chapter on Eddie 
the Palmieri and Latin American salsa 
* 0 f music is important as well as 
ian informative, since this vigorous 
0 | manifestation of pop culture is virtually 
JS ; C unknown to us, despite its impact on 
ie _ the lives of millions of people who, 
rily although on the periphery of, are 
it if, not divorced from . our industrial tech- 
1 t0 nocracy, 


i i it 


Slightly more questionable is 
Rockwell’s choice of Neil Young as 
representative of the solo singing poet- ^ 

composer and of Talking Heads as 
representative of the tribal "group”. 

But that these artists have quality is not 
in question, and what matters, nere as 
elsewhere, is the manner in which 
diagnostic instances are viewed in the 
light of the whole. This brilliant, 
lucidly writteh book helps us to 
understand not' merely music buf also 
the world we live in, out of which has 
.bqen precipitated . .so . bewildering a 
Variefy of'diwaribnt .fElipugb Jt:doe«i’£ , 
include: dffect musical analysis, 'ft . 
convinces us that -awareness of music _ 
always conditions its philosophical- •' 
sociological enquiry. We ^rnerge froqt 
its perusal hnppier^mbre enlightened- 
ana less bewildered. -• .• 


permutations of pop art. ■ cO 

When dealing • with' ., musicians ; ah 
working’ In . these fields Rockwell soi 
avoids both presumption and [ire- its 
judice. One of his most valuable an 
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of contamination 


Dickinson 



^mhaaw 1 ; ;• 
lathe N w World 
r ^^- Nqiton. £19.95. 

Mirras with the wl 


fortuhnw. Unlike his; predecessors 
Hamm has been able to consult New 
World Records, an.anthology of some 
200 discs of Artiericftn music supported 
by -the Rockefeller Foundation and 
donated to selected libraries all over 
the world. Some of these records arc 
now commercially available, so that an 
enormous amount pf material can be 
heard in well documented recordings. 

u.M«.n1nh h.tioHlc frnm the nrcssflt 


■ aenru m wen w- 

joomfcg it . . h ^ h le f Hamm also benefits from the present 

stability in music: - 

day, "Charles Hamm .virtually . every, gear© of . 

th rce °f hu predecessors ; American music £ pr^jyiPnj.; 
ffl^Jistbrians Gilbert Chase. ’ stylistic platetlau. For ibookwhicj-- 
; hSL .M sHeri-. -arid' H. Wiley sets out to take a broad. historical 

SE'LWkei-'-them . Harftm view of the development of music 

the - essence of; his over a wide .time span, ■ 

t0 ’ ^ subject *. convenience, if the present: state Of 

: tid BS ‘Mual attention to serious ■ the art is relatively calm, simplifying 

i W3&W*- and white, arid to -discussions of genres which axe stffl,. 

' : ml tausk. . This • part of our musical life. .• > ■ 

ofTw the- creative artists.raay feel that this( ca|ni 

WfilSt v*vK riQ . an; ; - ^ Usi<5 r & n is deceptive, bul for- Hamm t as a : 

diibniclir, «P'5.W?1. 11 makes ;?: 

where - European wnrkinn.hVDOtbesis. / 



Cri,;even':i 




ft W 5W°“i ht thfirti; heidentifles conflicts - Sflch as 


the most characteristic and dynamic 
music to .emerge from American 
culture over the past two centunes 
invariably resulted from interaction 
among musicians of several different 
cultural, racial; national and ethnic . 
backgrounds. A large part of the 
history of American music is a 
history of "contaminated" music: 
much of the energy characterizing 
stfch genres as jazz, country-western 
music, and the various stages of 
American, popular:, song results 

: ' from the.stimulatioii of t^ con- 

if ^Ina^n rt V V;;, p. ? 

It could hardly be otherwise since the 
first slaves went to an English colony as 
early as 1619. The seeds were sown for 
the growth in North America of- an 
International, ' inlmadaK musical : 
culture still - not .found elsewhere. 
Seeing this- as part of the ftiture, 
Gertrude Stelft .rightly, claimed that 
America was fhe oldest country In the 
twentieth century. ;What she mfy not 
. have realized is- how many, centuries it 
could still lake to accommodate suclr. 
an experience, - 

Hamm cop.ei>impmssively with this 
diversity, although he: acknowledges 
the role of His research assistants. The 
•biblloiraphyisselecHva but Still Miulcr 
■ ' fllmost fifty pages: i-He, cl tea ft.nhtable 
fish cdntflbUjjbn, 
thing, He has left putt Dayld [ 8W«> , 


Mellers gained In depth from his 
knowledge of another medium, 
American literature, where . Hamm 
only has space for the mu$lc, 

Therp are a few odcasioijs wheri 
Hamm falls short in respohse. He. 
mentions the part-song ‘'Jargon" by 
William Billings; the Boston eccentric 
from colonial times, without further 
comment, on this' almost' totally 
dissonant piece written within- the 
lifetime of Mozart. Anxious riot to 
condone White, exploitation 6f black . 
characteristics in the minstrel shows he 
finds: that “None of the music . 
performed on the minstrel stage befpre 
the Civil War had any connection with 
the music of black slaves or freedmen" 
(my italics). If this is true, and Hamm 
apes qualify .the generalization in a 
footnote, It leads us. to wonder how. 
whites identified the paroty in minstrel 
sholvs; Hamm quotes frqhl joplinV 
"Original Rags*?- ap^yencuious iflve:- 
strain : , piece which prtd^tes • ‘Tlitr 
Maple Leaf '/ Iri orqer to^ d|Sdu?s ; 
rhythm , Wi tnorif 1 inentianihg whal ai(i * 
probably the most, -prominent; blue 
notes. In JoplInY entire output^ which 
occur Iri the Same music example.: ; ' 

- Dvorak , surprisingly descri bed . as 
"the most distinguished composer ever 
to come to' America’^ apparently Jdid 
not uree Amencftri composers to ,use''. 
Afro- Amen carter In’dlantljnhs ; This is 
a Popular falW r :Hamiii rightly qsstfrts 
that Ppigy and.-Bess is ‘‘tne' .greatest; 


thht Stravinsky merely “experimented 
with serialism iri his later works and 
.that “there is nothing in these pieces 
that points to the music or the ways of 
thinking about music, that characterise 
American as opposed to European 
culture". . Given the powerful 
American serial establishment and the 
role of the American Robert Craft, and 
Stravinsky’s earlier enjoyment of 
. j-agtime at a moment when his -neo- 
classical stylo -,wfts being’ established, 
this. ; seems questionable.- .. Be t with 

• EJ *« «vn4rlanr*a fra r ii n i Tm lri n 


castigate American serial composers 
as creating "a body of music with 
virtually no audience*' . It is a little hnrd 
to include Walter Piston in this group, 
but fair to identify the group as an elite 
^riot.in castles and palaces, but in the 
leading Colleges and universities of the 
' United States", 

ft is refreshing to rfiad a volume that . 
•will be used as- a textbook which sets' a 
. high staridard qfftccurncy. even if one 

/tan AAf otl AnhMiMMiia 


■ to cover but It may more oftcri -bd , 
! Consulted for the .detail; in, its chapteVs. ' 


i ' ' ' * ' nP 


v.iy / / ii' pis ' 

scholarship, apart from Pau[ Oliver on 


biition to jazz and, later tock-and- 
rpU Is sensitive and authoritative. I find 
• ^arbitrary; 1 however; when he states 


;. Hamm Shows the pace being set by the . 
'United.! State's - in piodem serious 
. compo^tlori. ^and - SaeS rock as the 
'-^poprttry's tiiost successful exoort , with . 
■ popular music .rind jazz as. -the most 
, successful, and' - important musical 
product of the New World .” No other 
.country, in 'this century, Can claim its 
■• 5t mUchv • « ■' v‘ y-v*- 
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Circumscribing the whole 


James Campbell 

Paul Theroux 

The Kingdom By the Sea: A Journey 
Around the Coast of Great Britain 
384pp. Haiuish Hamilton. £9.95. 
0241110886 

The Falklands War must have seemed 
to Paul Theroux like a gift from the 
muse, for it started just as he stepped 
out to begin his iourney round Great 
Britain. Not only should the sound 
of a former imperial power again at 
war make an inspiring subject in itself, 
but it would provide an excuse 
for spontaneous conversation with 
strangers and also give him a cohesive 
recurring motif when he finally came to 
write his book. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, no one has much of interest to say 
about the conflict: a lady in Deal is 
worried about the Falklands sheep, 
while a gentleman in Blackpool wants 
to bomb the Argentine mainland, and 
the only contribution the author makes 
to the debate is to agree with Jorge Luis 
Borges that the war is like two bald 
men fighting over a comb. 

In fact, few of the people whom Mr 
Theroux talked to during the making of 

■pi _ i n.. . 1 .- P. .u! 


The Kingdom By the Sea said anything 
worth listening to on any topic, and 
fault that was. 


listening 
one wonders whose 


Certainly, Theroux - an American who 
lives in London -is no SludsTerkel: he 
Jacks the gift of persuading people to 
reveal themselves through their 
speech; the conversations reported in 
this book seein artificial and are often 
condescending on the author's side. 
His narrative commentary is laconic 
and precise, frequently bursting into 
colourful description, but it is also 
repetitious and the hook as a whole 
lacks the sense of direction which its 
author claims to be of primary 
importance to the literary traveller 
himself: ‘in choosing a route, one was 
choosing a subject. His route took 
him round the coast, a choice inspired 
by the curious belief that “this way I 
could See the whole of Britain". On 
the contrary, most of his travel tickets 
lead him to the same small corner 
of the map. “secretive, rose-growing, 
dog-loving, window- washing, church- 
going, law-abiding, grumpy, library- 
using, tea-drinking, fussy and in- 
flexible England". 

Theroux walked and took branch- 
line trains and then, when caught out 
by a rail strike, travelled by bus and 
thumb. He stayed in bed-and- 
breakfast houses, and has some 
amusing tales to tell about landladies, 
from Brighton to Inverness. He 
discoverea that we are destroying a 
marvellous transport system, that we 
are planting nuclei time-bombs 
throughout the land, that we are 


shabby, incurious, snobbish, phil- 
istine, small-minded about import- 
ant matters and apt to die worrying 
over trivial ones: although Theroux 
found no sign on the coastline of what 
he quaintly culls “vice”, he is good at 

f tinning down English vices of the 
ussy, inflexible sort. Bui the 
penetration into these and other 
subjects which one anticipates never 
comes. For much of the time Theroux 
seems bored by his route and therefore 
his subject. At almost every point 
within striking distance of London, he 
often pines lor home comforts, and 
severs [chapters contain a variation of 
this egregious complaint from the first: 
“I decided not to stay. Why should 1 
suffer a bad night in a dreary place just 
to report my suffering?" Readers, in 
(heir mildly sadistic way, might think 
(hat a bad time for hint would mean n 
better one for them, and will surely be 
disappointed to find the author of The 
Great Railway Bazaar and The Old 
Patagonian Express in such dull form. 

No doubt this has something to do 
with a lack of the natural advantages 
which are inherent in exotic settings. 
Incidents which appear exciting and 
dangerous in Acapulco can seem 
crusningly mundane in Great 
Yarmouth. There is also a cloud of 
implausibility hanging over parts of 
The Kingdom By the Sea, which 
descends each time the author asks us 
to believe that his knapsack and hiker’s 


hoots aroused suspicion in strange 
places, or when he plays his trick ol 
inventing names for people he meets - 
Mrs Sneuth, the dirty landlady, Mr 
Mould, the tidy nnd precise gentleman 
on the train, and so on - thus turning 
them into his diameters, a dubious 
sleight of hand for n writer of wlui the 
AVie Yorker culls “fact". (And one 
which suggests (hat he did not pause 
long enough to discover their real 
names.) 

Because he liked it more - or 
pcrhnps because it contains fewer 
seaside towns like Margate und 
Cromer, where he encounters the same 
sort of people time after time - 
Theroux writes more convincingly of 
Scotland, or at least of its remotest 
corner. Cape Wrath, where he meets 
an elderly brother und sister living in a 
crofter’s cottage on the harsher shore 
of Loch Eriball, “surrounded hy 
broken wulls und fences and some 
bushes . . . The roors fitted the 
cottages in an irregular way like 
lopsided caps and made the cottages 
pathetic.’’ His guide explains that the 
crofters once lived on thejgood land on 
the far side of the loch, nut that they 
had been evicted during the Highland 
Clearances. 

Doctor Pike said, “1 was telling Paul 
about the crofters here, how they 
were moved from the other side*’ 
. . .He did not say that it was over a 


century ago. 

"It was unfair, aye,” Davn<^ 

He blinked at me. He had S 
rimmed eves. “There’s »n2 
good land lying idle. Aye, iftS 
land where we nre." 

He whs u quiet man... Bun, 

had land had turned many wJ. 
into emigrants or wandererLfo, 
sisters] life wus proof of that. 
Here, by penetrating a pa rt „ 
Scot land s history in a few sentea* 
aiul showing how it inHuenc«|S 
present, he succeeds in doing v 
fails to do in Wales or Ulster or 
Merseyside, and the conversation h« 
the ring of truth. 

Jonathan Raban {who apptan 
briefly in this book, admitting that be 
can never be bothered to write up li 
notes, while Theroux, the whokson* 
traveller, never stops doing so) 
proposed that a travel book should got 
be just notes “written up” but onghita 
aspire to be a model of the jouinn 
through life. It is a pleasing norioa.. 
even if the writer is bound to fail, aid 
Theroux's earlier books took beed of 
it, consciously or not: there hnotfa 
here which compares with the cuuj 
expression, at the end of The Oil 
Patagonian Express, of his perpetmi 
fear of death wnile on the road. Butte 
trip round Britain - a “coastal jauaf 
he calls it - is oddly unambitious: itSa 
case of travel narrowing the mind. ' 


jlfCRABL Bell 

TuWtaent of Reality: Truth of 
gTthe European Novel 

.Alien and Unwin. £15. 


Zmiling through 


Patricia Beer 


Anne Boon 
S outh Devon 
192pp. Gpllancz. £9.95. 


photographs Mrs Born may not be 
wholly responsible, though she has 
taken several of them. They range, 
though not very far, from family snaps 
to products of the British Tourist 
Authority. One thinks longingly of 

Dnnar Mounn’D rlietinmiioVifafl 


Roger 


Mayne’s distinguished 
hs lii the Shell Guide, 
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slate-hung; houses, a museum, shops 
and inns; if you ore there in mid-June 
• , ypu Will be offered a feast of music, 
alt and crafts produced by • the 
Ashburton Festival. 

If that makes you want to go to 
Ashburton then Anne Bom’s South 
Devon: Combe, Tot and Seascape is 
the book for you! If not, probably not. 

Much of the style is so 'very flat that 
one feels Mrs Bom should be talkin: 
about Norfolk. Yet it cap suddenly an , 
disconcertingly ascend to high diction.' 
. The blurb promises us passages of 
."lyrical descriptive writing". i think 
‘•.this must be one of them: ."At night 
under moon and 


won. t he verbal clichds, however, 
must be laid at Mrs Bom's door. Here 

Guide to Devon and Cornwall. 

Nevertheless, I think South Devon 
wilt be popular. There is an engaging 
benevolence about Mrs Born's desire 
that other visitors, as well as herself, 
should enjoy Devon. And those who 
like information will be In their 
element. The book ■ is vastly 
informative. 

• As. a means of conveying facts Mrs 
Bom has a. weakness for the list, She 
itemizes even when a summary would 
have done, as in the case of the clothes 
issued to women \o a Victorian 
workhouse at KJngsbridge: “gowns, 
under-petticoats, upper-petticoats, 
shirts, aprons, handkerchiefs, shoes. 


Back" is a mosaic of lists. 

With such an appetite for in- 
formation presupposed by the reader 
and. catered tor by the writer, 
something has to go. in this case it is 
ttie view. In spite of all the statements , 
("The arms of the harbour have 
enfolded grateful mariners from the 
.beginnings of seafaring") one sees very 
, little.. . Take this introductory 

-M»^r' !Cavom(ondnot 



;• ^t-i- ;n .■ unoer moon ana stars 
v, . ’ shading whale-backed 
i- : jrM L : like Supermundane beings imper . r _,_ 

stSj-«V " to the swarming life that scratcbesthejr 

• miAm w.-r ’1:. 
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overdone .. It extends fo Hf± itself which 

surface.?’ ; T : , ';v„ ■ isbroken dpwrinto“blrthv Jove, work "cfbekyaW’J :We leave’'thB‘pub'at Nicholas Shakespeare 

r liAfk Whaii- nnH uiaiiaii. ■'#«, u V ®T d W"- • lt “Wrdtes the night with cordial shouts Of, ‘‘Ah well, ■ ■ ' - - . 

Bolhyerbally and visually the book pleasant poems that punctuate, .the . time to bugger off.” 1 really must , j* n 

is weakened 1 by -cliches./ For the fext: ;“_Sftlcxmilja; SWi^Ms .practise. •• ; . ; Cindy Button and Annie Price 

- -i ’d.!*V ’ i : L • d . - ' ■ . ■ ■ . J . Survival; South Atlantic 

Walkiri hark \ ■■ ■■■■•) £9 - 85 ' 


repeated): “Here, in addition to the 
flint implements proving the presence 
of palaeolithic man in Devon, were 
found similar animal hones to those at 
Buckfastleigh, and also bones from the 
mammoth, cave and grizzly bear, 
bison, sabre-toothed tiger, reindeer, 
Irish elk and horse." 

• ' As. a Devonian bom, bred and 
resident I feel rather ungrateful in 
criticizing South Devon at ml, for Mrs 
Born is so nice about us natives. Her 
accounts of such "characters” as Old 
Harry Cook' (“who had bright 
twinkling sailor’s blue eyes and an 
endless fund of tales’’) do tend to worry 
Old Patricia Beer, but on the whole we 
are flattered. We wear “gurt big 
zmiles” add make "a proper job” of 
what we do. We have jolly memories 



The lock-keeper's cottage at Boveney Lock, 1857, reprodutxdfnnt Tne Book 
Of The Thames by Alan Jenkins (192pp. Macmillan. £12, 95. 03333o(Wik. 

Hopping the rocks 


sWm read these often interesting 
Stive essays on the novel. I can 
Sith what relief Michael Bell 
Stave fallen on a phrase from one 
Kckeray's letters: "the art of 
Ids Is to represent Nature: to 
as strongly as possible the 
was, great 
3 -speaking of the novel, and 
lL» to bring together the two great 
toondenbles of the art in one short 
^Accordingly Bell chose it for 
tide. He seizes on it, however, as 
Thackeray had said something 
^on the subject, rather than 
rioi merely given it as his opinion 
novels should convey the 
(the “sentiment ) of 
ig something as real , not as 
*ly fictional. 

1 The design of the book is to brine 
1 be iwo terms into relation. Bell 
perhaps more bravely and 
i than ne needs, by trying to 
Into focus in the aostract, 
surprisingly runs into some 
s. He divides the notion of 
into two considerations, 

' and “feeling", and aligns 
with the one sense, and 
ewith the other. To illustrate this 
he quotes a passage from 
liNmrifar Hilolse in which both uses 
nothin a few lines of each other; 
■a Julie. quel est mon 
niiurce point . . . L’honneur 
forme l’essence fdu 
•],parcequ'on ne trOuve qu'en 
sentiment permanent de 
intdricure qul seule peut 
cbenreux un fit re pensant." The 
however, seems to imply 
j nipre like opinion or 
: than principle; and indeed 
a continuum of possible 
. i To" the word, because the 
»of judgment to feeling which it 
Vis, itself, continuous. But 
[tnarthe word has a range of 
it Is not clear what 
.Bell, having made this 
distinction, finds that 
sntuiy writers tended to 
ittUBgling", as he puts it 
lCRtlori of deceit, the one 
ifnto- the. other, Yet the 
? of the Word does not suggest 
iwiicepts of feeling and 
were ever distinct m this 



The felt and the factual 


Nicholas Shakespeare 


Adam NicoisQn 


rhythms and attitudes is morfe omnivorous eye on the natural and 
exhausting than the journey itself - human worlds. He is marvellous on 

; months, spider? and toads; on the new 


In March 1982, Cindy Buxton and her 
assistant happened to bp making a 

.... _ . . . . .... wildlife film on South Georgia when 

nesfl.: :tpn^. Wj.: dn$prayed /wildernesses Jto bo found' l* 1 !* Axgentttei invaded. Ttie. two 
i;j^)UKfitlbvihfc; along . the^ .centW reservations of : vrom?n spent four more weeks inside 

pit fife Pamirs prehistoric; ' their hyelve-by-eight foot hut. and then 
, . . V: of putting bo^k jcjimp ;lri thejr; . were rescued. Tty TjMS Endurance. It 
j: graves.'Whicb sqMves in the Yorkshire' .WS a stoty the world improved on, 
v ,. u r .;'\ cu $tortv,at eating * ham. after (une^alsL Wthf umours that they had sent out 

yuia;r)^iS L Styi.o on:, the;, tinlaughlng huhjour and -desperate messages for help before 

; undent atortient-of the inhabitants. df t “’ ’ " ‘ " ' 

Thc Wolds and Fehs, arid -th^r mritual , 
rinnpathyj' At times this aleit sen: 

” ‘l"to r-an 


diurnal round Pf^ roe oBiit 
albatrosses and rockhop|^P*S^ 
During this time CfofL* Aim? u f 
lough, dedicated 
jolly, domesticated 
prone to accidents w 
uncontrollable laughter. • ;? j - 

In 1981 , the are draw . ^ 


Brpenetratlon of feeling and 
...f^hpdied in the word 
nt delays Bell unnecessarily, 
esbury could be quoted with 
Jlbath parties In the 
h'olution has always seemed 
unas for admiration, but for 

’“Tja he h dismissed by Bell 


sense is ultimately intuited, though it 
none tlie less requires to be consciously 
scrutinized, and tested against 
principles aggregated from our 
experience (and therefore also from 
our intuitions) on other occasions. 

Bejl takes less time over the word 
“reality”, and is next faced with having 
to bring the two great concepts into 
relation. He begins this undertaking by 
raising a question of ethics: since 
sentiment is not “just” feeling but 
moral sensibility, how proper is it to 
practise on the reader's sentiments 
through the deceptions of fiction? 

According to Bell, “the major 
achievements of the Europeun novel 
ore all solutions, in their various ways, 
to this fundamental conflict". 

Few of the writers he discusses 
would have thought of themselves as 
confronting such a problem, but that is 
not necessarily important, provided it 
can be shown that they were 
confronting it all the same. The moral 
issue is epitomized for Bell in an early 
Spectator paper, in which Steele offers aKcussion o 
a letter from a young lady called ^ .h rv 
Octavia, and remarks cfisingenously - 
in view of the fact that he is its author - 
that “I should be glad were I sure It 
were false". Adorned as it is, however, 
with many "artless touches of 
distress", Steele is sure that it comes 
from the heart. That such a fiction 
should be designed the better to play 
on our sympathies may be ethically 
dubious, but it is hardly a parallel for 
the novel, in which the reader willingly 
enters into a contract to be deceived. 

Of course, such a contract may be 
operating here. Gulliver’s Travels, for 
example, Is cast as the genuine record 
of true sea-voyages, and indeed 
Brobdingnag'is given a precise location 
on the Northern California coast, on a 
peninsular above Point Arena. But 
Swift did not expect to be taken 
literally, and perhaps Steele did not 
either. 

The point which Beil touches on 
here, and intermittently in the rest of 
the book, is an interesting one. It is the 
way in which the tale within a tale la 
used to create a specific emotional 
impact. When Steele tells us how he 
himself has reacted to the letter he has 
received, he creates a tale around the. 
letter. We watch him as we might 
watch an actor. In ‘the novels of 
Richardson, Sterne, and (following 
Sterne) Diderot, we can see instances 
of this effect transferred from the 
author himself, to an authorial 
representative within the tale -Belford 
describing Clarissa at the house of 
Rowland the bailiff, or Uncle Toby 
listening to the story of Le Fever. This 
technique, by which the author 
manipulates more effectively the 
emotions of his readers and at the same 
time manages to enhance his moral 
standing in their eyes, Is important to 
Bell’s discussion; but It appears, to our 
disappointment, in glimpses only, like 
a bright thread that.spcnds most of its 
time on the back of the weave. 

is woven on a broad 


Iain McGilchrist 

edge of the frame. It is not surprising 
that in the end the book's theoretical 
coherence is overwhelmed; but Bell’s 
reflections on the individual writers 
turn out to be more interesting than the 
attempt to link them together. It will 
always be hard to deduce a‘ neat 
historical development from the study 
of a few great individuals. The 
difference between Richardson and 
Sterne as men is so vast that it eclipses 
all attempts to make them exemplify a 
trend. Or turning to Diderot's novels, 
their quality has much to do with the 
fact that, as Bell says, their author 
“was not primarily a novelist”. Diderot 
was a philosophe : he is interested in the 
characters, but only in so far as they 
fulfil their place in an experiment. This 
makes it very hard to compare him with 
either Richardson or Sterne. And so one 
might continue. 

Perhaps the most obtrusive of these 
attempts to harness individual works to 
a pre-existing theory of the 
development of the novel is the 
discussion of The Sufferings of Young 
Bell wants to show that 
like Diderot, is tRking a more, 
as he puts it, quizzical attitude to his 
characters; to see Goethe as in part 
detached from, and critical of, all 
that Sturm-und-Drang behaviour. Un- 
fortunately, in addition to the lack 
of any internal evidence for this view, 
Goetne's own testimony is 
unequivocal. On January 2 1824, for 
example, he told Eckermann: 

That is a creation which I, like the 
pelican, fed with the blood of my 
own heart. It contains so much from 
the innermost recesses of my breast 
that it might easily be spread into a 
novel of tensuch volumes. Besides, I . 
have only read the book once since 
its appearance, and have taken good 
care not to read it again. It is a mass 
of congreve-rockets. 1 am uncom- 
fortable when I look at it; and 
I dread lest I should once more 
experience the peculiar mental state 
from which it was produced ... [my 
dejection was] owing to individual 
and immediate circumstances which 
touched me to the quick, and gave 
me a great de&l of trouble^ and 
indeed brought me into that frame of 
mind which produced. Werlher ... ... it 


makes it all the odder that the often 
subtle things which he has to say battle 
their way against some rather 
restrictive analytic attempts. His 


irresistible imaginative truth which is at 
odds with our awareness of their 
extravagant and Improbable 

? |uiddities. But the relation between 
eh truth and factual truth, as 
Wordsworth tried sometimes too 
keenly to show, is vital to the meaning 
of either one of them. Bell’s interesting 
last chapter, in which he discusses the 
modernist debt to Flaubert, is a plea to 
restore that relation which Flaubert 
helped to weaken, the relation, as Bell 
would put it, between sentiment and 
reality. In the process he illuminates 
once more to how great an extent the 
change in development of a form -here 
that of the novel - is influenced by the 
personality of individual practitioners, 
rather than by the action of any 
impersonal historical force, something 
which may however be invoked to 
provide a rationale for the translaUon 
of private beliefs, fears and obsessibns 
into the public world. In a detailed 
discussion of "La Idgende de St Julien 
I ’Hospitaller", he traces the alienation 
which the story treats, down through 


attempts. 

unfavourable comparison of Tristram 
Shandy with its descendant, Jacques le 
fatalisie, is especially striking. 

Diderot's novel is a much more explicit 
thing than Tristram Shandy, a quality 
which is bound up with its relative 
weakness as a novel; and yet which, 
because it fits into Bell’s theory of the 
progressive distancing of authors from 
their work, is the cause of his 
preferring it to its original. Bell does 
not treat the two novels as literary 
wholes, admittedly, blit even on non- 
literary, philosophical grounds, this is a 
surprising judgment. One of his 
reasons for making it at all is that it is 
“Diderot's more systematic literary/ 
philosophical joke that provides the 
novel’s central intellectual structure 
and is signalled explicitly by the title: 

Jacques as ‘fatalist 1 ." 

But Tristram Shandy has also its way 

of treating this "joke”. Marvellously the style t0 thc'personality of Flaube'rt 
enough, tne author himself is doomed himself. He quotes the marvellous 
by the name given to him by his own passagc from Flaubert’s letters in 
characters, in a typically suggestive £ hlch ° hc descri bes "how my heart 
reversal of the convention whereby a throbbed, and what pleasure I 
character Is placed by the^name the experienced, when I looked at one of 

the walls of the Acropolis, a wall thnt is 

ft as 

you climb the Propylaea)". Yet a few 
lines later, after discussing how a book 
might achieve the same effect, 
Flaubert continues; “If I were to keep 


ung ve 
ind myse 


by the name given to him by his own pas5a „ e ' 

:haraclers, in a typically suggestive h 

‘ of the convention whereby a 
r Is placed by the name the 

author gives him. Since that fatefulness ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ raii# ^ 
depenas, however, on a philosophy of completely bare (t*he"one on the left i 
his father s , he can accept it or not,. ■ yo U dimb the Propylaea)". Yet a fe 
as and when he pleases, in a way which 
actually enhances his freedom; and 
which in itself provides the subtlest 
commentary on something which is 
rarely far from the surface in Sterne - 
the symbiotic, mutually enriching 
relationship of freedom and limitation,' 
ultimately embodied in the relation of 
life and death. Compared with this, the 
conversation between Jacques and his 
master about whether he can really 
"decide" to fall off his horse seems a 
little superficial. And indeed the issue 
of freedom in Jacques le fataliste is 
never more than a subject of play. The 
adventures of Diderot s characters are 
"always desperate, never serious": 
whereas Sterne’s profound and ironic 
sense of the fusion of opposites makes . 

L forms 


,>ath, 


out of the most stylized oi 
something imbued with the absurdity 
and pathos of reality; 

had not, once in his life, known a ■between fenliihentand realty takes a onwi 

- — * new significance. We are accustomed 

to discriminating different, sorts of 
truth: from Tqlklnghbrn and Jaggtra 
down to Venus Arid Wegg, Dickens’s 
>le, oft 


time when Werther seemed as if it 
had been written for him alone. 
Appalling as the idea of ten volumbs of 
Werther tn 


The tapdstry 

nc iq dismissed by Bell loom: Richardson, Sterne, Diderot, 
att Rmblgliity In his Goethe, Tolstoy, Dickens, Flaubert, 
mSSr no l moral philosophy Joyce, and Naookov are the main 
^^yresotved without falling figures with Jane Austen, Stendhaland 
namely, that our mdral Thackeray appearing briefly near the 


'erther may be, we cannot dismiss this 
testimony. It is arguable that an 
author’s view of his work is strictly 
irrelevant. As far as the readers 
attitudes go, the author can certainly 
do no more than advise those who will 
listen. But on the subject of the 
author’s own attitude, he is an 
authority. And it is the author’s own 
attitude with which Bell, according to 
the drift of his own argument, is 
concerned. 

"It is perhaps the , roost defining 
characteristic or the Goethean genius 
to embody , at so many levels, the sense 
of unity;- to express possible analytic 
complexes as intuitive, and somehow 
natural, wholes.” Bell’s respect for this 
central quality of Ooetbe’s imagination 


characters, for example, often have an 


w on this hack, l should 
in a hopeless predicament, 
for Art must also come from the heart. 

Or rather. Art has only those qualities 
which we can give it; and we are not 
free. Each ot us follows his 
independent of his own will. , . 

If art has only those qualities which 
we can give it . and if each of us follows 
his own path, then what Joyce or 
Nabokov, for example, offers us will be 
something difficult -to fit into any 
pattern derived from the individuality 
of Flaubert, as Bell would readily 
agree. Writers can and do mould their 
style consciously to fit such a pattern, 
but only a critic much less subtle than . 
Michael Bell would confuse such overt 
intentions., with the, covert reality. . 

be justified in expecting that .the . 
unpredictability .of - Individuals ; wJJJ. 
salvage the relation of sentiment and • 
reality on which more than -literary 
questions depends. 
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Der Erfolgreiche, and much less 
attuned to the heavy martial and 
psychological problems broached In 
)asSchaujahr. . 


other. The humiliation of Johann Unz- 
mann is complete ^ and j very , finely 
drawn; As In Def Erfolgreiche, but -this 
dme bi 


mntSns! ■ the " J ~ 1 PSVC ^^°BI. tJ ™ ul ” ua fme brutaUy, ordinaiy hunian values 

captured ; r - ; ’v • / : • . ■ DasSchaltjahr. .ffiiph over the idol bf commercial 

.done-: tot 


; Tii the end l 
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erience* 

ri.Tnr from blank.. 


.wor d-wCary he has created. ■» w ■■ taw j£ ss a «d leisure, such as they are, 

for^aj change. , pTeasaritspecimen that money can buy., But he'. had 

f * .. s t ien'fodntered egol&t who believes Chat his nearestan tha , F ^ tWs t 0 gfeat effectJn his 
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Accentuating the negative 


Roger Moss 


Daniel A. Harris 

Inspirations Unbidden: The "Terrible 
Sonnets" of Gerard Manley Hopkins 
I74pp. University of California 
Press. £16.50. 

0 520 04539 4 

The six poems written by Gerord 
Manley Hopkins in Dublin during 
1885, known as the "terrible sonnets, 
present a formidable problem. Not 
only is their language as difficult as 
anything that Hopkins wrote; they also 
stand in unmistakable contrast to the 
rest of his work, and are puzzlingly at 
odds with the strict aims for poetry 
which had allowed him, fitfully, to 
square his writing with his vocation. 
Nothing, or nothing very much, in the 
interior landscapes of these sonnets 
suggests the saving presence of Christ 
which had been the recurrent discovery 
of his earlier poetry. They are a 
protest, against despair and excessive 
self-condemnation, but also against a 
God who had forsaken the poet, 
against a vocation within which he 
could not succeed, and even against the 
circumstances which had prevented 
him from the wholehearted pursuit of 
his art. It is this last turn of the screw - 
the one that identifies the conflict 
between Hopkins as a Jesuit and 
Hopkins as a poet - that distinguishes 
the "terrible sonnets" from (he painful 


meditations of Donne or Herbert, or of 
the Psalmist, and gives them a unique 
pathos. It is also this that raises the 
profoundest questions about what is 
entailed in the putting of protest and 
pain into lyric form. 

The central endeavour of Daniel 
Harris's study. Inspirations Unhidden, 
in no way reduces the scale of the 
problem. If anything, It is magnified in 
proportion to the importance that 
Harris claims for the sonnets, both in 
relation to Hopkins's oeuvre and, 
beyond this, to the development of 
Victorian poetry. Harris is consistently 
critical of commentators who have 
sought to muffle the extreme voice of 
the poems. To their claims of a 
restorative sequence within the six 
sonnets, he offers textual evidence 
(and provides an appendix with 
facsimiles, transcripts and variant 
readings) to show that Hopkins wrote 
the bleakest conclusion of all, the last 
tercet of "To seem the stranger”, last 
of all. Since this hardly constitutes a 
revised sequence, and since Harris 
finally concedes that the accepted 
sequence is indeed Hopkins’s own - 
but a “mask" of the sonnets' real 
feelings rather than a pattern of 
redemption - it may be doubted 
whether the argument warrants a 
chapter. But it is only one item in 
Harris's rebuttal of cosier 
interpretations. 

The idea of such a mask is crucial to 
the continuing argument. The main 
claim of the study is that in the “terrible 


sonnets" the two stabilizing bases of 
the earlier poetry - the observation of 
nature, influenced by Ruskin, and the 
form of meditation, drawn from St 
Ignatius - are abandoned, parodied or 
aborted. Imagery ana structure, 
similarly, are fniled, dysfunctional 
versions of what had once worked. If 
traces of them are to be found at all, 
Harris characterizes these as the mere 
rhetoric of resolution, not the 
achievement of it, ns in the earlier 
poetry. 

This implied commitment to a 
“negative poetics" in Harris’s 
treatment of the sonnets Is generally 
convincing, and it promises a subtle 
answer to critics more easily satisfied. 
Harris patiently ransacks the sonnets 
themselves, the drafts, notebooks, 
correspondence and sermons, as well 
as the rest of the oeuvre, to suggest that 
everywhere - or nearly everywhere, 
for again the textual evidence is not as 
unanimous ns it might be - Hopkins 
accentuates a negative message in the 
poetry which is not as challcngingly 
expressed elsewhere. 

But the delineation of a negative 
poetics is a risky business, requiring the 
critic to argue for the significance of 
things that are absent. I nave already 
suggested that Harris overstates his 



guage 
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blindess, pain, bitterness, alternating 
■ lassitude and violence, is vividly 
present throughout the sonnets. But it 


docs not add up to the image of bodily 
deformity and degeneration that 
Harris rightly identifies in oilier 
Victorian and post- Victorian poetrv, 
and which he nas ovcr-scheinatically 
imposed upon the imagery here". 
Similarly, the shifts in personal 
pronouns in Hopkins's poetry do not 
make the case for a lost vocation that 
Harris suggests in the last chapter. 

This over-stretching of the argument 
is enrried into the readings of 
individual pnems. References to the 
Antichrist in "As kingfishers catch 
fire", to Odysseus in "No worst", and, 
most dnmngingly - because Harris secs 
it as the climactic assertion of the 
sonnets, and so as the climax of his 
argument - to a parody of the Virgin 
and of Incarnation in just half n line 
from "To seem the stranger": these 
come too fast, and are drawn from too 
stilted and external a range of 
symbolism, to be entirely pcrsunsivc. 
Instructive readings uf "Pied Beauty", 
"Spring and Fall" and "Carrion 
Comfort" do not entirely make up for 
such unreliability. 

This striving to be distinctive mars 
what is in many ways an exciting book. 
But there is more than that; mere is 
also a striving to be definitive, to 
hammer home an unequivocally 
negative reading, which sits oddly with 
the undeniable difficulty and 
ambiguity of the poems. It is as if, in his 
enthusiasm for an inharmonious 
reading, Harris has forgotten that such 


Tools of the trade 


Tom Disch 


those critics whose concern is all for the 
hermeneutic view. Such a 


teach. The first fifty pages are devoted 
to a critique of existing systems of 


and. thereby, to 
,ree of tension 


Derek Attridge 

TIic Rhythms of English Poetry 

395pp. Longman, £14.95 (paperback 


kite 


drive without 


everyday language a 

_ _ - „ - sustain a higher de_.__ 

denial is made easier by the fact that so prosody - both the classic system of between meaning and melody, 
much of the literature' on prosody has foot-prosody derived from the study of 

‘ “ “ “ “ quantitative verse and more recent I would like, in particular, to 

schemes deriving from linguistics - all commend Attridge’s book Jo non- 
of which are shown to be inherently professional readers who arc willing to 
incapable of accounting for the give more than a casual attention to 
practice of poets writing English 
metrical verse. 


been given over to counting and 
cataloguing lines of verse rippedout of 
context, as witness this citation by 
Derek Attridge concerning the 
infrequent use of new-coined 

compound words - which “results in a; 
reaa-init 


df the rules of prosody. The machine is 
designed for easy operation in both 
Cases; rnpst readers, hnd most riders, 
are content to let the engine tick over 
as they take in the view. But there will 
always be a mechanically-minded few 
unwilling to take motors on faith, who 
must get under the bonnet and see how 
it all works, Never mind that they may 
iiever see the supreme moment of the 
internal-combustion cycle, the leap of 
the spark, the gas exploding in the 
cylinder. • They have' dealt with 





Shakespeare's sonnets, and Beaver Metrical types, from the simplest 
(1976) finds only two in nearly 1.500 nursei 7 nrnnes and ballads, to the 
lines of Donne’s verse. most complex. His chapter on "four- 

' un.ii. TMQm i . beat rhythms" (the term he prefers to 

Jj™ 52? iSSLSf a L l B . eav f r f S tetrameter) is a paragon ofpractical 
patience and industry, it is hard not to criticism, a virtual owner' 


view such an atomization of the poetic 
fabric as dusty work; nor can a casual 

i nnat<J disposition of English veree to 
taxonomies without an initial dread form ; n patterns of four-beat lines, and 


s manual for 
any intending poet or songwriter. I’ve 
never read a better account of the 


carburettors and brake linings, and, . that the .author Is inventing yet another whyi^ t amXve^^ fhis a t »nn!u.h nf - 

■their relationship. to any engine, is. pseudo-scientific jargon after the STeatis madoxfcallv hVtrar i i 

necessarily more intelligent than that mariner, of those structuralists who ‘SSJJf £ 


adapted to suggest the contours of 



necessarily, more Intelligent than that mariner, of those structuralists who 
: of the common rider. . aspire to the rigour of mathematics by 

' Nowadays, however, much of the * eas,t ^ ace 0 v ^ our ft° m 

ppelry-feading , public would deny the. cncir P r ° 3e ;. 
special capabilities of ■■ metrical Such are the misgivings with which 
ntaqilmsts ; -- both that portion ; of one approaches A book like The 
■ readers : who would , be poets Rhythms of English. Pdelry, and such Is 
.themselves (but, poets marching to the the book’s accomplishment that within 
aleatotv beat free verse and as avery few pages' one has accepted its 

scomrdl of formal metre as they would author’s - authority and is content — : 

be of the practice of footbinding) and simply (6 learn what fre havso lucidly to Eugene R. Kintgen . 

' — — * " The Perception of Poetry . 

269pp r Bloomington: Indiana ! 
University Press. Distributed by 
International Book Distributors. 
£15.7$. ■■ 
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Kateryna Arthur 


and expression must aim SSjj 
complexity. This ullitnaffifi 
him from offering any iff* 
for the existenw 


metrical verse. In a final chapter in 
which Attridge demonstrates, on 
set of 


systairi^flTS^- by ^— ^ ... 

Few poets demand ns much 
attention to the use of metre ns 
Browning does, and probably not 
many readers are willing to give it. It 
must be realised thnt wnot is at stake 
is not some nbslract notion of 
metrical correctness, but the only 
way in which the close but 
tempestuous relationship between 
metre . and speech rnythm In 
Browning's verse can be properly 
appreciated and, more importantly, 
ufty felt. 

stnnza from 
. . Spanish Cloister' 

entirely substantiates (lint claim - und 



reason mr me existence 
challenge in poetic form. TV T 
maybe "unbidden", but thev^J 


nsm rations 
.mi 
due 

mere verbal ernfr. Yet the faji^- 


inspirations", and it is a 
weakness of Harris 
reduces the 


. account thai 


coherence thnt Harris identiS 
terrible sonnets" are not m 

fuilures they are aisoieawoff^ 

which Hopkins pins his dun bone do, 
point beyond what he can reff i 
verse. Indeed, the coherence fa 
1 larns identifies in the earlier noeini 
not only that, it is nlso a meciu» 
through which every sestet pre 
amplifies the message bel&d & 
octet’s vision. While the (mha» 
spontaneity of the "terrible 
may not be something to be weicoiri 
with open arms, it may nevertheletth 
the sign of an authenticity ihu i 
sometimes lacking in the earner re* 

In the very intensity with wfa 
Hopkins’s later poems can 
read, and partially re-enlivened bj 
each reader, there is a paradox: ok 
that refutes Hopkins's messaged 
failure even while it accepts his pom 
form. In this way, a negative r J 
can acquire positive value, and H 
insistence that the reader mud k 
harsher to himself than em poo 
Hopkins was demandsa poet'sansur 
"leave comfort root-room". 


it can be made for many poems besih 
Browning's. 

Even more would I urge poeM 
whatever schools and persuasimtj 
make the necessary effort and sred) 
A tt ridge’s text with nil dellhenB 
speed. The Rhythms of English Poetj 
is a magisterial achkm« 
magisterial in the sense bottj 
maglster and magistrate, feactoj* 
law-giver. The rules 
metrical verse could not 
clearly expounded. Not that Arndpi 
syllabus, fully mastered, will tmm 
at once to write better .poetry, 
will help one acquire a greater 
in re-writing. Because ^ JW? 
with the terminology of dasskiW 
prosody and because he lays 
foundation of his 0W ? S £L 
carefully, Attridge 
Scyllo of pedantry and IheOwyNg 
structuralist obfuscation. Ojjg 

possess them. • T. 


Zarbarfn and Cano, me rormer ro 
mm modem eyes being of no less 
Mtothan Velazquez. We might have 
ymore in the vein of his “Adoration 


most , obvious precursor is I. A. 
Richards, who, in Practical Criticism , 
analysed students’ responses to poetry 
• more than half a century ago. But 
, Unlike Richards, Kintgen does not 
attempt to conceal the authorship of 
.the poetry, nor does he discourage 
, secondary reading. He is interested in 
.process rather than result. 

The tape-recorder plays a crucial 
, role in Klntgen’s investigation. His 
ems we asked to try to verbalize 

lg to “a 

of . each 
of their 

soinebf 

them analysed in great detail. They 
make tedious reading: • 

, Well I feel much better about what 
■? .did \vith this poem, better than I'did 


“there" and can be wpjL’jJjS 
imperfectly, by specch-'i* ^ 
consider the possibility th . 


shapes thoaght as m^ ^ 

shapes speech, or In wMJ 
activity of any kind i* cp". 
words. To dismiss i „ „ 
“simultaneous verb^f^ 
merely minor 

to underestimate the ? 

relationship between .. j.j-.- 

*1n ' Sabiuel BecljjH jf 
last Tape, Krapp pjjg BK 
tapes to hi mse i f fo re^JP 4 ’^ ^ 
of past experience. 
recaptures are his °^.w e rf|Wtl» 
the past. In hiS 1 attemP g.p^ 
actual experience of ' " 

Kintgen comes up -agm -*7™ : ; 
same prdblem, 

Piatkus/g 
a survey 


BfliQUETA Harris 
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ynnp. Oxford: Phaidon. £27.50. 
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■Hid Velfequez remained in Seville, 
iSeadof moving to Madrid, he would 
S doubt have won fame as a religious 
Iter instead of as a master of 
Sraiture", writes Ennqueta Harris 
rher long-awaited monograph. Had 
he remained in the city ofliis birth he 
Ld have had to rival there his 
exact contemporaries, 
T-fardn and Cano, the former to 
- L - ; — of no less 
have 
oration 

af tbe Magi" (1619) and of his 
devotional images for the Convent of 
fa Shod Carmelites. Fortunately for 
u$-and for Philip IV, the royal family 
and the Spanish court, not to speak of 
thePamphlli pope and other clients in 
My-the star pupil of Pacheco was 
died to the King's service in 1623; and 
» he loyally remained, rising by 
degrees to the exalted office of Palace 
Chamberlain eight years before his 
death in 1660. Legend has it that the 
blood-red Cross of Santiago super- 
imposed on the black dress in which he 
; portrayed himself portraying King 
ftilip and Queen Mariana m “Las 
Menmas" was added by the sovereign 
himself in honour of the newly made 
Knight. But, if there be truth in the 
kg®!, this hard-won badge of nobility 
raid perplex art historians about 
how, elsewhere, to distinguish the 
touch of the royal hand from that of the 
by then exhausted courtier. 

In a book evidently intended by an 
qptrienccd scholar to be relished ny a 
vide public, and as a replacement for 
R- A. M. Stevenson's monograph of 
196 which was re-issued m 1962, 
prtly in default of something fresh, it 
h node rstandable that Harris nas shied 
swy Iroril a catalogue ralsonni. The 
of authentic works, however, 
wt be dauntingly long: because of 
tofiema of Vcldzquez and his siow- 
to complete commissions, and 
jWBe of the mounting demands of 
tapalatlnb duties, especially as a 
.Jttlsseur, collector and adviser on 
fc^lion. rather than because of 
ce »»nal losses of his $arly bodegones 
Jdf later portraits. Yet ft is teasing, 
least for English-speaking 
(for whom she has 
“wderately appended not only a 
Patron of Pacheco’s published 
S®ppiihut also the first full text in 
of Pa)omlno), to withhold her 
JJ*- on Paintings immediately 
SJ** to tfiose discussed by her. 

she, for example, accept as 
JJJpaph the full-size version at 
K'ptm of the six-year-old “Infante 
Carlos as Huntsman"; or 'the 
EL version in; the Metropolitan 
Sgft 1 (bought as a modello) of 
on Horseback"? Not every 
authentic VeUzquez 
l® 3 ®* onwards has to 
assistants, as she rightly 
at Hampton 
,JK. JWWP iy?v "Queen Isabel", 
"Infante HnltAcnr. rtnrlns" 
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The features of royalty 

Michael Jaffd 
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Palomino, but as reliable, is no light 
task. Velflzquez became a professional 
courtier, but unlike Rubens, not an 
amateur in diplomacy. Unlike Van 
Dyck he left no sketchbook records of 
his artistic interests; although, like Van 
Dyck, he presumably kept some, nt 
least durin, 
of 1629 
we can 

“study for the Head of Cardinal 
Borja", drawn ad vivum in 1643-45, is 
properly captioned as one of the very 
few considered autograph. Yet he must 
have drawn vivid ^academies" some 
dozen years earlier in Rome, 
advancing towards those companion 
histories which he composed of men 
full-length, “Apollo in the Forge of 
Vulcan” and “Joseph’s blood-stained 
coat brought to Jacob”. Of letters we 


rival in brushwork as well as in 
dramatic narrative, the fecundity of 
Rubens's decoration of (he Torre de la 
Parada. 

For it was to Rubens and his studio, 
rather than to Velfizquez. that Philip 
IV entrusted, through the offices of the 


effre 
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and hunting: 
lodge outside Madrid. Harris acknow- 
ledges that Rubens's approbation and 
encouragement were of critical 
importance to the younger man while 
the two painters were much together in 
1628-9. She is aware that Vel&zquez 
may have relied on a Rubens portrait 
of Spinola for his own likeness of the 
commander accepting “The Surrender 
of Breda”, much as Rubens hBd relied 
Velrizquez for the likeness of 


and distance 
finished by Snayers, the foreground 
nearly finished by himself? There 
survives in the Fitzwilliam Museum a 
drawing of the Rubens figures, a 
pastiche attributable to Erasmus 
Quellinus; and there may have been 
other more complete records made 
available to so favoured a person as 
Velfizquez. How else should we 
explain the highly suggestive 
similarities in the relation of a fore- 
ground frieze, captains, grooms and 
horses grouped so as to focus 
conversation between two of the 
leaders, of a middle-ground thronged 
with men-at-arms, “las lanzas” 
conspicuous at the right, and of a long 
and broad vista of landscape troubled 
by siege warfare, a north-western 
European landscape such as YelAzquez 



u Los Muslcos u , an early (c 1617) bodegdn by VelAz* 
Seventeenth Century by Marianna Haraszti-Takdcs 


:qdez: it Is reproduced froth Spanish Genre Painting In t 
(283pp Budapest: Akademlal fftadd £14. 80 963 05 2818 5). 
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have only two by his hand, but neither 
can count as ones written from Italy, 
although he must have written letters, 
either to the King or to Olivares, or to 
his own family. 

Unlike Curl Justi, author of the 
clnssic Veldzquez and his Times, who 
tried to stimulate, If not to assuage, 
public Interest in the first Italian 
journey with “Das Tagebuch des 
Velazquez" (1906), Enrlqueta Harris 
eschews any invention. She may not, 
however, have, choked speculation 
about what really . passed between 
Veldzquez and Salvator Rosa in the 
conversation reported by Boschinj to 
have taken place in Rome in 1650. 
Asked if he did not think Raphael the 
best of painters, Vejdzquez is said to 
have replied that he did not like him at 
nil! nnd that he found in Venice. “the 


Olivares to be modelled for engraving 
in a cartouche. Harris Is equally aware 
of the limits of whflt the Vel^queZ 
“Coronation of the Virgin" (c 1640) 
owes formally to the engraving of this 
subject after Rubens. Nevertheless 
only one oil sketch by Rubens, "The 
Fable of Arachne” Is illustrated, 
apparently because the large canvas 
painted from It for the Torre is lost, and 
also because Harris wishes to 
emphasize the contrast between 
Ruoens’s predilection for violent 
action, and Vel6zquez’s more veiled, 
less assertive approach to dramatic 
situation*- fiha “ OBS not ta * ce 
Pevsner’ 

Rubens’s handling oi 
even liberated Vemzquez. . 

Desiring to represent Velfizquoz aa 
too individual to succumb to Rubens s 
art, Harris insists that any resemblance 
The Meeting of the twp Ferdinands 


never saw for himself? " ■■ ‘ 

Harris seems on surer ground in 
comparing portraits of the same sitters 
by Rubens arid Vel&zquriz, or by Van 
Dyck and Velazquez, She rarely 
stumbles: but she is no countrywoman 
if she really thinks that Jo In "MCr 
and Argus” is “lying” behind the 
"crouching” Mercury and the sice 
Argus - tor the cow pa 
patiently stands below the rock 
platform on to which the vengeful god 
ciamberi, sword in hand - rural 
cunning in siege warfare. Twice Harris 
gels into needless difficulties over 
‘ ’ " -- -‘-“rite her 

! s 
n. 


the caption to "The Calling of Saint 
Matthew" she refers to this laterale in 
the Cappela Contarelli as an altarpiece 
which nad to be repainted. Secondly, 
about “Los Bar radios", she writes 
that "the figure of Bacchus is even 
more naturalistically portrayed than 
that of Caravaggio’s Bacchus ”. But 
VelAzquez owes tor more, his Bacchus 
included, to the engraving of 1596 after 
Goltzius, which she illustrates; and his 
cod seated on the wine barrel indicates 
that he was also aware of the Arnman- 
woodcut (ignored by writers on 
Caravaggio) which Caravaggio had 
artfully recreated in his own image. 

When she comes to her subject's 
most sublime achievements, Harris’s 
touch is deft - the Apslev House 
“Water Seller", the only work painted 
in Seville of which there is record in 
Vel&zquez’s lifetime; the “Toilet of 
Venus' from Rokeby, "the only 
known Spanish painting of its kind 
before Goya”; the fulgorous grandeur 
of “Innocent X'\ which Reynolds 
called “one of the first portraits jn the 
world”; the vitality and compassion in 
his menagerie of dwarfs and buffoons; 
the shimmering tenderness with which 
the infancy of the “Infanta Margarita", 
repeatedly, and of the "Infante Philip 
Prosper", once and for all, are 
immortalized. And of "Las Meninas”, 
since Palomino, "the most illustrious” 
of his works, she modestly and sensibly 
rejects attempts to ' elicit hidden 
significance from a peerless amalgam 
of court portraiture, self-portraiture, 
and involvement of every beholder. 

The appropriate modest ia of her 
personal responses, as well as the 
controlled passion which comes of a 
Lifetime of devotion to her subject, will 
win new friends for the art of 
Velftzquez and refresh old ones. The 
details reproduced in colour will help 
this, although rather many of tbe 
complete colour plates, and even some 
in black-and-white, will not. It was bad 
luck that the book was published 
before “Monsignor C&mttto MassimV" 
could be cleaned for the National 
Trust: but for the portraits of royal 
huntsmen destined tor the Torre, that 
Philip IV is notably less. successful 
reproduction v tlian.- that , of .;lhe 
_ordmal4rifontor^vA rid^j r/n !• Ffetro 
Martire Neri's adaptation of the 
“Innocent X” the representation of a 
“St Philip Neri" hanging on the wall In 
the background cannot be descried, 
while the diagram to recall the '“hang" 
in the Salon de Reirios of the.Buen 
Retiro is all but illegible. Are the 
publishers asking forgiveness? 



ercury ; The clarion call for Velazquez is 
reserved by Enriqtieta Harris; for her 
conclusion: ‘‘Nor.lookifig at his oeuvre 
as a who! 6. do we have any difficulty in 
seeing that he stands with Rembrandt 
as one of the two great painters of the 
age". The paragon is too far-fetched to 
be argued, Rubenists and Poussinists 
can only gasp, as well as those who see 
how' Van Dyck is still underrated. But 
her book, up to this flourish, reads os 
good arid sober advocacy; ' 




shared with Rubens, for the portraits 
of Titian, manifested itself in the two 
versions of “Inhocent X”. 

The disciplined author shuns fancy. 


"SSr Y"’ i b$ i- he ^5*7 co'mmeridably • Wr to ; 

ft? lister's historians, are best enjoyed wl 

sSffBS!sas , fe . 


fifcri, in a 
the subtle 


in the depiction^. „ 

history, may have, can onljMw 

fortuitous. But she overlook 'Tne 

Siege of Caen" in Gatetog , v^ich wap 


Her discrimination a „d P-^-; 
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"Wading late into the evenings and on 
Sundays, London's neat chain of bookshops is a 
■ combination ofhigh^todctxncentrationand mild 
Uterify dhaos . . . Waterstonefs style is both literary ; . 
aiidinfamed.." • 

1 ■ ' ' . /Books and Boofonen, April 1983 

, ^ With the intnDdudioirx of a imiqiie pdspnal ; 
1 accbunt Scheme, Waterstone dfferhot onlya 
hi^\ standard of expertise and A vast stock, but ■ 

; g^etously ©(t^nded c±ecU andTnany additional 
, : benefits, Fordetnils, please contpletebeiow. 

•' Naina ^ ; ’’ ' ■ • . 
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Please return to Waters toneAc Company, 121-125 Charing CroSs 

Road, London Wa.TW;01-439600jV5 . ’ .. i. ' S 
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Rosalind Delmar 

Rosalind Rosenberg 

Beyond Separate Spheres: Intellectual 
roots of modem feminism. 

288pp. Yale University Press. £15. 

0 3(» 02695 1 

Beyond Separate Spheres is a fasci- 
nating piece of intellectual history in 
which Rosalind Rosenberg traces 
feminist participation in the creation of 
% new disciplines of sociology, social 
psychology and anthropology in the 
united States. The range of 
institutions she studies is small nut the 
institutions themselves are important: 
mainly the universities of Chicago and 
Columbia/Bamard. with a sideways 
glance nr Stanford. Such a restricted 
canvas allows Rosenberg to employ an 
approach unusual in feminist studies: 
rather than treat feminism ns an 
ideology apart, to be explored in its 
separation from other social theory, or 


combination of elements was which thereby making intelligence dependent 
encouraged the development of a on gender, 
se xylly e a8lilar lan s<..nd within Rosenberg starts h „ narrative 
modern American feminism. n,rird'c c** F^nrminn 


the history ana worn ot me u me ago 
school. Here, the financial pressures 
toward coeducation (with its 
concomitant need for some women 


concomitant need for some women higher-education debate often agreed cu" e srmuer inan^ 
staff) and the bias towards science nnd about the notion of female uniqueness J™ ' J n n 
social science as specialist areas. and therefore the specificity of overlap rothcr than difference between 
created favourable conditions for of women’s actual or potential educa- 

critical research into the topics of tional needs. Nonetheless a strong Where diffcrcnu.s did 

sexual and cultural difference, minority movement for equal ana persist the tendency was incrcusingly to 
Rosenberg also stresses the co-education emerged although the ‘ l | tnbu . te . ,h ® m t0 soc,al ™ ther , ™ ,n 

^* ari ™r^LP™l^.I ke 4SS »*«»“ f or ,his . . ^5*2St SSaTd 1 to MMtoliPvT wrolc 


thereby making intelligence dependent Dean of Women at Chicago) produced by Rosenberg as the summit 
on gender. » statistical survey for them in 18K5 in work started by Talbot and 

Rosenbejgst^h.rnar^uh 2? £ 

ihithLher undermined by intellectual effort, formative and his ronsZmi. 8 

S^SS’ SSSSSsss 

no? feminkrs and anti feminists m the showcd that lf Gallon s distribution women anthropologists. HsSi 
hiiher-education d debate often agreed min than avenge pereemages Elsie Clews Parson! and iheirsfe 

ohrtut iHa nntinn nf fr.mniA iminueness were used to lnlerprcUicr results, then Ruth Benedict and Marearet 


The end of an empire 


critical research into the topics of 
sexual and cultural difference. 


Rosenberg also stresses the co-education emerged altho 
egalitarianism of professors like John reasons for this are not e 
Dewey and Thorsten Veblen. They instead the unsatisfactory ini 
supported the principle of coeducation j s given that unusual ana ex< 
at a time when fears of the effects of figures appeared from out of t 
including women in most colleges led « Victorian society" to ere 
to segregation, by the builciing of counter-ideology that womc 
women's colleges and the separation of compete on equal terms with 
social theory (with mainly male staff 
and students) from social work (mainly One organization with a vested 
female). At the same time, and as interest in opposing Clarke was the 
importantly, Dewey and Veblen Association of College Alumnae, the 


significance. Where differences did 
persist the tendency was increasingly to 
attribute them to social rather than 
physiological causes. “Boys urc 
encouraged to individuality , wrote 


T l^iJThc gif^re ottl ™i2pc“Lcc 

counter-ideology. Thai I women .could “^ d def ^"" ds " Xln 


as a set of ideas mainly subscribed to by rejected the positivism which rigidly professional organization of female 
women alone, she shows what the linked mental capacity to physiology, graduates. Marion Talbot (later to be 

Omni-inter-transformational 


P. B. Checkland 

R. Buckminster Fuller 
C ritical Path 

471pp. Hutchinson. £12.95 
(paperback, £7.95). 

0 09 151100 3 

Among creative writers we are used to 
authors who offer a vision which is 
uniquely theirs. Authors as different as 
Kafka and Ivy Compton-Burnett 
create internally consistent worlds we 
can believe in. even though they may 
not resemble the worlds in which we 
ourselves live our day-to-day Jives. In 

is usually a lapidary one and its content 
rests ultimately on a bedrock of public 
testability. The one-man Intellectual 
structures -• such as Velikovsky's 


of his lifelong experiment. Perhaps 
only someone without humour could 
have stuck to one image so steadily and 
remained so certain that technology 
could eventually lend us to Utopia. 

But if we can accept the vanity we 
still have to overcome the creaking, 
tacked-together prose, so much less 
elegant than the author's physical 
artifacts. Thinking globally seems to 
have a bad effect on adjectival 
synthesis: “omnirinteraccom- 

modntive" , **omni- i ntertransformlng” , 
“livingTy-reoriented" ore all typical. 
Too many sentences like the following 


possibilities will dissolve the political 
difficulties, that the 150 sovereign 
states will somehow disappear once it is 
realized that the planet and man’s 
technology can easily provide for all. 

.It would be wrong to use Fuller’s 
political naivety, vanity and poor prose 
as reasons for ignoring his insights. 
Given that nuclear weapons could 
destroy life on earth, we need to 
develop thinking which is global rather 
than national; we need to implement 


Too many sentences like the following ““ to imnung in terms of the planet 
glaze the reader’s eye: f] will now rath ? r 4 lh , an naliorwl boundaries; we 
discuss the probable order to livingry- ne ®. d . {0 . learn how , t0 flC hieve globa 
reoriented realization of the P° fc? 1 change through parochial 
socioeconomic results. of our already- poMbdana. In all these, issues the 
ufliit^rrt ^ltHhadajhnf^cenhird i products of- Fullers outsize ego can 

^cte^TSpmenlT" •T' * melpUs. ■ — r TT ' - 

The essential feature of technology. 

for him, is that gradually, over time, t T 1 . •• 


(rend towards social explanation 
Rosenberg convincingly demonstrates 
the influence of social intcructionists 
like W. I. Thomas on feminist 
academics such as Jessie Taft and 
Margaret Mead. 

Taft’s thesis, published in 1916, was 
a critique of the women’s movement 
and has a curiously contemporary ring. 
On the one hand she argued that men 
and women inhabit different and often 
antagonistic social worlds, by which 
they are shaped. On the other hand, 
she criticized feminists for not realizing 
that true equality would require n 
psychological transformation so that, 
for example, rationality would no 
longer be associated with masculinity. 
Rosenberg suggests that implicit in 
Taft's thesis is the idea of women as 
“marginal'', as living in yet apart from 
the dominant culture, and therefore 
well placed to perceive its conflicts and 
problems. She further suggests that 
where work on sex difference was 
welcomed it was for its wider 
applications: in particular to the field 
of race studies. Ironically, the theory 
later resurfaces in feminism through 
the adoption of a race-sex analogy in 
the 1960s. 

The publication of Margaret Mead's 

jseen 


jmiui ucncuiu ana Margaret Moji 
were urlicululors of a femSiiai£ 
was extremely sceptical of matriaS 
myths or indeed of any histovju 
explanation of female subordtaiioi 
In .Sex and Temperament an auenm 
of the infinite plasticity of hana 
nature is wedded to the plea fot 
individual differences be given priran 
over group differences. Tram nahi 
position it is but a short step to He 
political rejection of feminisms m 
organize around notions of specific 
Female interests. 

According to Rosenberg the pan 
of female academics she has staid 
gave their allegiance to the Woman 
Party. Never a popular body, it 
campaigned against pnlecfti 
legislation and (unsuccessfully) for a 
equal rights amendment. Rosenbtn 
confirms the predominance a 
“separate spheres ’ feminism is it 
United States, which others hat 
noted. Afi (he same her subtitle - 
“intellectual roots of modal 
feminism’’ - is justified on two awn ‘ 
Historically, feminist thinking Is ; 
tended to oscillate between the tra i 
poles of sexual equality (with b ; 
undertones of b shared humanity) ml ; 
sexual difference (which laysdaunu ^ 
special needs). Contemponij ■ 
feminism is at times an uneag i 
admixture of the two. By dmii| 
attention to the original shaping of tbr 
terms of modern arguments to 
equality, Rosalind Rosenberg to 
done historians of feminism a g«w 
service. In the process she has tbrowi 
light on the perplexing sociologism a 
contemporary American ferritmtl 
feminism was present at the birth « 
American sociology, then sodoIWi 
presence in the language of.rgfi* 


Valerie Maxfield 

William S. Hanson and Gordon 
S, Maxell 

gam'* North West Frontier: The 
Antonine Wall 

247 pp. Edinburgh University Press. 
117-50. 

0852224 416 9 

IS North West Frontier is the first 
. Shook in over twenty years of active 


controls, ns well as with those who built 
und manned it: Hanson mid Maxwell 
introduce us therefore in their first 
chapter to “The Opposing Forces”, 
assessing the scale and organization of 
borh the Roman side, which has often 
been examined in the post, and the 
native. Such a study serves to 
emphasize the inequalities in the 
evidence: the relatively abundant 
surviving literary and epigraphic 
material relating to the Roman army 
allows a detailed description of its size, 
organization and functioning. On the 


I® book in over twenty years of active native side, however, the and contrast). No 
5work and excavation to be archaeological and place-name with all the views i 
Jvoted primarily to the study of the evidence permit only a broad did not) but the e 
MOfline Wall, the most northerly assessment of tribal and cultural for the reader to 
yUrof the Roman Empire. It is a groupings, based primarily on an own mind: much 
mrtflfcienl type of book from such nnalysis of settlement types, while the statistical infoi 
Stef studies as Sir George evidence of analogy with better packaged into ta 
Macdonald's Vie Roman Wall in documented Celtic peoples provides us of the narrative 
forfuif (19U and 1934) which is a with a picture of a highly stratified to time on 
detailed site-by-site description, or The society with a warrior aristocracy. It is phraseology. 
ABfiwte Wall by A. S. Robertson only in such matters as arms and j n t h e j r d is CUS 
(I960, third revision 1979) which is a equipment that there can be anything conq uest of Scotl 
snail handbook and site guide, approaching a comparison of like with new ground in a 1 
W 3 llara Hanson and Gordon Maxwell like. series of marchi 

Analyse, discuss and place within its nex t two chapters provide these campaig 

historical context the frontier complex essen tial historical background , one on temporary camp: 
hill across the Forth-Clyde isthmus first-century Roman conquest of exception of tm 
dining the reign of the emperor and subsequent withdrawal from connected with 
Antoninus Pius. They moke use of a c rn *i flnd the other on the Antonine Wall) 


aeological and epigraphic evidence of a 
planned return to Hadrian’s Wall even 
within the short space of time); the wall 
in operation, including an analysis of 
the nature and size of tne garrison; the 
conditions of life on the Wall and a 
final assessment of its “Success or 
Failure”, in the light of the later history 
of the northern Frontier. The authors 
display a mastery of their subject 
matter (though they have a slightly less 
sure touch m dealing with material 
from Hadrian’s Wall, on which they 
draw from time to time for comparison 
and contrast). Not everyone will agree 
with all the views expressed (I certainly 


relies more on an assessment or their 
size, shape ami position and their 
relationship to one another, to forts 
and roads. Hanson and Maxwell's 
discussion of the criteria for dating 
camps to the Antonine period and their 
distribution maps of camps thus 
identified, provides an excellent 
springboard for further work. 

An enormous impetus was given to 
research into the Wall by John Gillam’s 
suggestion that it was not. as had 
always been thought, of a unitary 
design but had. like Hadrian's Wall. 


win ai me views expresseou ccriamiy evolvcd even while it was being built , 
did not) but the evidence is presented f rom a des jg n verv s j m ilar to that of 
for the reader to make up rus or her Hadrian’s Wall in Its secondary phase, 


own mind: much tedious but essential 
statistical information is neatly 
packaged into tables, though the flow 
of the narrative falters bom time 
to time on rather convoluted 
phraseology. 

In their discussion of the Antonine 
conquest of Scotland the authors break 
new ground in attempting to isolate a 
series of marching camps relating to 
these campaigns. Hitherto all 


Antoninus Pius. They make use of a 
’»«: variety of source materials, 
: tistorical and archaeological epi- 
paphic and numismatic, in an 


Scotland, the other on the 

development of a frontier across the 
Tyne-Solway isthmus, the Trajanic 
Stanegate line, followed by the 


temporary camps in Scotland (with the 
exception of tne construction camps 
connected with the building of tne 


inempi to come to grips with such constriction of the first artificial linear 
audd and Intractable problems as frontier barrier in Britain, Hadrian’s 


shy and how was it built, how did it 
' toaion, how does it relate structurally 


Wall. Then come the core chapters; an 
account of the Antonine conquest of 


Antonine Wall) have tended to be 
associated with either the Flavian or 
the Severan campaigns; various 
commentators have pointed out that 
this cannot be so and that some of the 
camps must belong to the Antonine 


Hadrian's Wall in us secondary phase, 
with forts disposed at seven or eight- 
mile intervals, to something sig- 
nificantly different, with forts, many 
too small to hold a complete unit, a 
mere two to three miles apart. In the 
few years which have elapsed since this 
idea was first put forward many new 
and hitherto unsuspected sites have 
been discovered: the ’number of 
fortlets known has tripled, giving 
support to the hypothesis that there 
was originally intended to be a regular 
series of them along the Wall line, 
comparable to the mile-caslles on 
Hadrian’s Wall. Hanson and Maxwell 
bring together this material new and 
old, the distribution of the camps 
thought to have housed the Wall- 


pains to point out that it is the 
Antonine Wall which is more normal in 
terms of Roman fort and frontier 
construction: it is the unusually 
massive and solid nature of Hadrian's 
Wall that is atypical, has led to its 
better survival and hence has unduly 
influenced our ideas about Roman 
frontiers. For example, the idea (hat 
the linenr barrier was patrolled from on 
top arises from the fact that it was 
certainly possible to patrol the top of 
the eight to ten-foot wide Hadrian's 
Wall; but it equally certainly was not 
possible to patrol the top of the 
German palisade (a substantial 
wooden- fence). Is it necessary 
therefore to postulate a rampart-walk 


builders, the evidence of building 
inscriptions and styles of construction , 


i ™iuD,nowuu«Hiciaic S Huw.u,u. l .Y account of the Antonine conquest ot 
ud chronologically to the more Scotland; the anatomy and building of 
witlieriy frontier line of Hadrian s the Antonine Wall; its history dunng 
Till, was it a success or a failure? ^ mere lwo d eca jes when it was 

occupied as the most northerly frontier 


period (as indeed some ought to belong to put forward some i stimulating new 
to the later third and fourth centuries) theories on the building of the Wall, 


I The story of any Roman frontier is 


amiably closely tied up with that of of the Empire (a problematical two 
[ the peoples whom it contains and decades for there is both arcli- 


to the later third and fourth centuries) 
but no one has, until now, attempted to 
identify them. Their dating is 
notoriously difficult; occupied tor so 
short a period, there is very rarely any 
artefactual evidence, so that their 
association with particular campaigns 


Lookings after the spoons 


jresence in the language (rf.fgwl £ AjlthoilV King 
cminism becomes more: explicable.- j J ° 


Undomesticated housemen 


the. journals and (he academies, ft is 
not easy, however, to ignore the work 
of Buckminster Fuller, who died 
earlier this year at eighty-seven. ' 

He has several claims to our 
attention. First, as a. • brilliant 


same.volumeasthc 1 million-ton Notre 
Dame de Paris; Computers to fit your 
pocket now out-perforin the room-size 
machines of a decade ago.) Because of 
this principle, the assumption that life 
on tfiis planet, is essentially a fight for 


tedinolo^st/designer/engineer, he has limited resources is wrong: given the 
consistently submitted himself to proper application of technology, 
public testing - for example his Spaceship. Earth with its daily energy 
elegant* light-weight, efficient input from the Sun provides adequate 
spherical buildings do not fall down, resources for a fulfilled life for all its 
Second, , there , are too • few inhabitants. What is needed is tj)e 

application of. the technology and 
iqinklng ofi a global father than a 


technologically literate visionaries 


- tQ ns l hipk through the t finking oh a global father than 

prbhlenl- which rcnders all ..other* national scale; Fuller's world mi 
rivia ! How-can mankind survive qn'..,(ma4e by covering the sfobe wi 


- - o r>- • • v T'i , T -iT rW '*{***’* ' •hwtvihir uii 

tnis pianetv. Since technology ttnk made ’triangles ,and opening them '.out along av « , «. me consequences oi most "pottucK dinners”. He subscribes to 
H possible to, end lire. on planet earth, lines which do not cut the land masses, misdemeanours . on. the road. If the optimistic, nnd rather typically 
■ , '?-^JiL hei, 2 irw ? l 9' Wl ! en, who thus ^voiding the usual distortions of however they insist on speeding op.. American, fancy (hat talking nnd 
Lancommuq a kntwledge oh science maps) reminds uS' that .our world is one: one-way streets, under , the influence, thinking will solve problems which 
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ir a . world mat) 
the globe with 
them. out along 
the fond masses, 







appenr to be in favour of 
their pupils to behave. U ke JTC 
boys and girls. “We are ssJJj , 
Daddy and Mama are busy and 
don’t you fend for yoursefwj; 
while/ says one when rnwggjj 

his lack of sensitivity, and Igg 

they weren’t always 
would get more trom us < ^ 
Another, whom one w°rid . 
having lit one’s bedside In one^mf 
heed. 1 * ^ ^ - 

It would be agreeable to 

Gerber writes with lh 
Thomas Browne or. 'HJLTr!' 
home, Oliver Wendell ; 

Osier or of Ryle, or oveoj jJJ 
Moran. Such is ^ 
phrases Bs ’role models 

has laid hisstall in tbemjW P^. . 
solicited the custom. Q) w.» ^ 


don: does not seem seriously to have ^idted the custom 
1 • Of opcuirtd.to him that instead of frying SdolMisfe economists 
liiior to battqr h|s way through' the Obstacles i O 0 i 5t « ,7 they want tohortf^KS.:! 

5 version of compassion, 

SJS round them or climb over ] ea ^, t0 am use and ujterest^.™. 

'W* ^ is ftothing new about the utithor wouW^SS, 


Professor Gerber has followed (he 
BrUCe Hepburn progress of sixty students and “got to 

• ■ ■ know well" half as many physicians, 

r amp a Pwnn b° lh at work and at home. He has 

lane A, uERDER recorded many of their idiosyncratic 

Married to their Careers: utterances (“Shit, suppose thnt after all 

Cnreer and Family Dilemmas in 1 d ®"f Hke j 1 l "\“£g ht l *°V L feel , Iik ^ u 
Dobtors’ Lives worthless shit ). Tne total effect Is that 

m -i , of the high-pitched whine emitted by 

216pp. Tavistock. £9.50 (paperback , children of all ages who have sustained 

nAjVi man a self-inflicted wounds. Gerber’s 

suggestions for the nmeliorution of 
' ■ ' , their plight include retreats, 

Practising doctors can, by brandishing orientation sessions, support groups, 
their stethoscopes vigorously enough, stress management training and 
avoid, the consequences of most “potluck dinners''. He subsqnbes lo 
misdemeanours, on, the road. If the optimistic, and rather tvnicallv 


subsequently sold. workshop. This aspect is analysed in 

TUa i.anm, nf thic some detail in the volume, and the 

conclusions: the weight of the objects. 

/•f d n 8 f,n RH.lih nice individual weights, for instance of the 

objects to the British Museum, unce duck j, and i e d r g n 0 onS. -are plausibly 

there, thrt hi ave an estfl bjished as conforming to Roman 

SSL h^n nnits, but it is difficult to accept that the 


theories which time and further 
research alone will prove or disprove. 

The fact that there are so many new 
structures still being discovered on the 
WbII after so many years of research 
and excavation is due in no small part 
to the materials from which this 
complex was built: turf, earth and 
timber, whose nature hos often led to 
an unfavourable contrast being made 
with the largely stone-built and visually 
more spectacular Hadrian’s Wall: the 
Antonine Wall has been regarded as nn 


on top of the turf rampart of the 
Antonine Wall? 

The book is generously illustrated, 
There are forty-three figures (line 
drawings of sites and maps) and forty- 
two plates, which nr? well integrated 
with the text. The majority of the 
figures have been specially prepared, 
and the artwork is dear and pleasing to 
the eye. The most serious defect Ties 
with the maps: their value has -been 
greatly reduced by the omission of site 
names and prominent topographical 
features, notably the mountain massifs 
which dominate much Of Scotland, 
imposing to a large extent the fines of 
march and hence the distribution of 
marching camps, forts and roads. For 
example the significance of the siting of 
the so-called glen-blocking forts such 
as Fendoch, Dalginross and Drum- 

3 uhassle is entirely lost when none of 
te sites is named and the presence of 
neither glens nor mountains, crucial to 
their interpretation, is indicated on the 
map which shows their location. 

General Pitt Rivers, the • first 
Inspector of Ancient Monuments, 
wrote in 1894 of the Antonine Wall: 
“[it] is not a mere Scotch Monument; it 
is more even than a National 
Monument. Being the most northerly 
boundary of the Roman Empire, it is of 
interest to the whole civilized world.” 
This volume is an essential 


1 fiTHPBTMc Tn U «o Tiiininiu declaration ot treasure-irove, maimy 
J° HNS ant * Timothy du6 to tbe persistence of the local 
I rorrER archaeologist, and the transfer of the 

i-Mhrtford Treasure: Roman objects to the British Museum. Once 
Wllery and silver there, they have been conserved and 

1 • ' , , studied with exemplary care ana 

S ?.?’ r ? n{ J- 1<S PW?. 0 ! speed. The volume that has since been 

•TSS ® m,sh published, in the traditional format of 

Wications. £27.50. British Museum catalogues, was 

U ' ' written within (wo years of the 

discovery of the treasuro, and the 

. -s,-> authors nre.to be congratulated on the 

SS SiS'ns ‘£ 

1 can go through their Tliere are two parts to the hoard, a 


can go fhrougli their 
J^JJmout; once digging any up. 
wcanoas, however, tne response 
SI 1 '*- , ** much more guarded - 
indeed been found, but a 
of the qtiestioner is 
the fad can be made 
^“'appraisal is necessary 
*oSaih° l relatively new and 


manufacture. This assumes that ail the 
pieces have been kept together since 
manufacture, that nothing was lbst 
when the hoard was discovered, and 
that the original ingots of metal were 
completely used up in making Uie 
objects. 

The longest section of the book Is 
devoted to a descriptive catalogue of 
each of the eighty-one items In the 
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M^°^.;wmttlmes 'Justjfied, nnmes that Pro fewr JgW jjW SmbfeS r ta P 'tfte' same s«?f of 
^«^e.b«iing looted by Jreasufe- chapter on.. ftgj drawing, This is unnecetoarfiy 

muteuiS. d ’ Ah been . fln aicbafoi^g ci^. ^thr^ deepness qf the background shadows 
•BgKSwff M? febSJ Sr5me : of the obTects.difficUlt tp 

fo fcrurdi-«:ntury Brifoin : Why U^JreMnre watf bim^may 

; a world in which classical learning arid , never be found out,, and indeed the 
•JJte the old gods were held in high esteem authors offet 4 variety of suggprions, 
sSSZZ M. Orphic S^the^M^thaTitWas a 

■;{ . oaveSt at UtflecOte^the referencw jewellerfs. hoard, ! j the 


inferior product. The audiors ure at contribution to its study. 
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Taught to lead 


Clans on the march 


T. C. Smout 

R. D. Anderson 

Education and Opportunity in 
Victorian Scotland: Schools Hnd 
Universities 

384pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
£25. 

0 19 822696 9 


It is twenty years since George Davie 
published his very remarkable book, 
The Democratic Intellect, suggesting 
that nineteenth-century Scotland had 


adapted, and adapted themselves, to 
the chnnging conditions of the 
nineteenth century”. Anderson sees 
the key to this process in n three-way 
tension between the career needs of an 
aggressive Scottish urban middle class, 
the exigencies of the British state, and 
the inclinations of a professorial that 
almost invariably contained more 
preservationists than innovators but 
that was nevertheless aware of not 
always finding a market _ for their 
traditional wares. In this triangle, the 


establishment s. heavily dominated by 
the Merchant Company, and thereby 
discouraged attempts by the public 
authorities to compete effectively. The 
working class in Edinburgh found its 
educational opportunities severely 
narrowed in conseu nonce. How the 
middle class capl urea Heriots Hospital 
after a long and hitter struggle with 
those who regarded it as a school for 
the underprivileged is a particularly 
sad and illuminating story. 

In gcncrnl, the effect of the 
developments in the universities noted 


enjoyed a university system that was 
open, distinctive, a.nd publicly 
responsive until wrecked by 
Anglicizing tendencies; and by 
implication painting the modern 
Scottish universities as narrow, 
mediocre and unresponsive. The 
principal of his university, Sir Edward 
Appfeton of Edinburgh, was outraged 
by what he ' regarded as crass 
nationalism, sharing with his fellow 
principals, James Irvine at St Andrews 
and Hector Hetherington at Glasgow, 
an unhislorical view of Scottish 
universities as always having been what 
the last-named called "private 
institutions . . . self-perpetuating, self- 
governing and under no orders from 
the State”. It is one of R. D. 
Anderson's many achievements in this 
splendid book to show the degree to 
which the Scottish universities 
developed under minute state control 
of many things that could be regarded 
as part of academic freedom; entrance 
standards, subjects and hours of 
teaching, content of courses and 
structure of the curriculum. Sir Keith 
Joseph should be most interested. 

The relationship between Davie's 
book and Pr Anderson's is a complex 
one; Davie wrote as a philosopher, 


points of which were not always dearly developments in the universities noted 
separate , the most determined pull was by Anaerson wns to produce n student 
exerted by the middle class: "it is their body that was older (entrance by 1890 
demands which nre the key to the tended to be at eighteen instead of at 


university system that was history of higher and secondaiy 
stinctive, and publicly education in our period". The main 
until wrecked by aim from the 1850s was to secure 
l tendencies; and by entrance for their children to the 

i painting the modern professions, to the civil service and to 
universities as narrow, jobs in the Empire, in pursuit of which 
and unresponsive. The they often favoured greater uniformity 
f his university, Sir Edward between Scottish and English insiiiu- 


John Childs 

F. J. McLynn 

The Jacobite Army In England 1745: 
The Final Campaign 
210pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 
£15. 

085976 093 (. 


Historians of the eighteenth century 
have recently been showing a good 
deal of interest in Jacoliinsm, 
especially the interaction between the 
Tory parly and the Jacobites under 



about intellectual and cultural history 
as well as about institutions; Anderson 
writes as a historian, interested in 
secondary schools os well os in 
universities and far more aware, of the 


shortcomings hi Davies's historical 
craftsmanship and the inadequacy of 
Ills Anglicization hypothesis to explain 
"the long and complex process by 
which the Scottish universities were 


lions, when they were trying to give 
theiroffsprihg British careers. 

Each side in the innumerable 
debates about the content and purpose 
of secondary and university education 
was willing to appeal to the myth of 
John Knox and an erstwhile 
"democratic" education that had 
supposedly been freely available to ail 
who hud talent. In fact, even in the 
early nineteenth century the country 
parish schools provided opportunities 
of university entrance far more 
abundantly for the rural middle class 
than for the poor, and those who did 
get to the universities from the working 
class on the open access policy that 
survived until 1892 more often came as 
mature students. There is no evidence 
from the patchy surviving statistics that 
working-class participation fell as a 
result of the entrance exam. At 
Glasgow the "working-class” intake 
rose tram 18.6 per cent of the men iu 
I860 to 24 per cent in 1910' a 
proportion as nigh as that in the later 
twentieth century. This is attributed 
partly to the policy of the Carnegie 
Trust, and partly to the fact that the 
developed a 

schools, gave a chance to relatively 
large numbers of children of skilled 
workers to rench the university. In 
Edinburgh, by contrast, the so-called 
"reform of the endowed schools 
created a small handful of elite 


fifteen) that was for the first time Walpole's administration. F. J. McLynn 
enjoying a “corporate life" in its himse lf has already published un 
Student Unions and early halls of account of the role of the French in 
residence, and that was being actively “supporting” the rebellion of Charles 
encouraged to think of itself as a social Edward Stuart in 1745. His current 
nnd intellectual elite with n national h 0Q k is concerned with another aspect 
mission to lead. A general degree with 0 f t hat same rebellion: the campaign of 
an essentia] element of philosophy was thc Jacobite army in England between 
being replaced by a movement towards Nove mber 8 and December 211. 1745. 
specialist and honours degrees - 

though not so soon apparently as Davie The book is written as a diary. For 

hud suggested - and research was each day that the rebel army wns on 
taking on a larger significance in the English soil, Dr McLynn records its 
life of the professors and other marches and movements, all the 
university staff. tactical and strategical decisions which 

This is an extremely rich and were taken, and the general state of 
detailed book, one of the best supply and morale. Rather less 
contributions yet made to the study of attention is given to the day-by-day 
the Scottish nineteenth century. It reactions of the _ government in London 
needs to be read slowly and carefully, and the operations of the Hanoverian 
but its handling even of the armies of Wade, Lieonier, and 
controversies that surrounded the Cumberland. It is ail incredibly 
various mid-century commissions and detailed. We are told where the 
their successors is a model of lucidity Scottish soldiers quartered; now many 
and judicious exposition. It is well stayed In each house; what they all had 
supported by a series of invaluable to eat and drink; who dined with the 
statistical tables. It also constantly Prince; the precise times of departure 
provides food for thought for anyone and arrival and much, much more. As 
involved in modem education at any the clans advanced through the 
level. Dr Anderson’s heart is itself counties of the north-west, they were 
clearly on the side of a more open received with cautious hospitality, to 

which the army responded with good 
behaviour and firm discipline. On the 
return journey, the people of 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and 


university system than any at present 
outside Milton Keynes. He forces his 
views on no one, but he docs quote 


with approval Ramsay Macdonald's Lancashire, Cumberland, and 
highly germane critique of secondary Westmorland could see very dearly 
education in 1914 as “a scheme for which way the political nnd military 
helping a few individuals to rise from wind was blowing and treated the 
oue class into another" that“would Jacobites with sullen indifference, 
rafl, andb\lghtTOfaU I Tf , ns^tfKtWS , ra^AeeQrdiilglyrwith ■ the- morale of his 
form a new series of classes and sub- soldiers at a low ebb and the point of 


classes, of servants and masters, of behaving well to his possible subjects 
subordinates and superiors deter- gone, Charles Edward allowed the 
mined by the schools through which high standard of discipline to sink, 
they had gone". Perhaps Sir Keith Whereas the outward march to Derby 
Joseph will skip that bit. 


le, Charles Edward allowed the 
h standard of discipline to sink. 


Factional factors 


was virtually clear of skirmish and 
incident, the retreat wns Uttered with 
sniping, minor actions with militia and 
armed townspeople, and riotous 


Jenny Wormald 

.Gordon Donaldson 

All Oie Queen’s Men: Power and 
. politics 1 in Mary Stewart's Scotland 


’this is 


index” history, : of a kind sadly lacking 
in Scottish historiography, trans- 
formed into a dehghtfuland fascinating 
book by Professor Donaldson's porcep- 
tiveness, comprehensive knowledge 
and elegant style. 

It ' is set within q chronological 
framework, covering the period from 
the first act against Lutheran literature 


clearly, the various factors which 

§ reduced ' Individual decisions. 

ixteenth-cenlury Scotlnnd was still n 
very localized society, and lies of 
kinship and lordship powerful and 
pervasive; along with these wont a 


ideological kind, associated with a 


affrays. As the author rightly stresses, 
the march to the south demonstrated 
that thc majority of . the local 
population probably enred little About 
whether a Stuart or a German sill on 
thc throne. As tho Jacobites withdrew, 
with thc aggressive Cumberland 
snapping at their heels. It behoved 
the citizens to be a trifle more 
exact and overt in their displays 


of political allegiance. 1 

S."^S£2SfB&J 

incompetent who was lucky la 
without being court-marshalwT : 
disobedience. The patheticalb dS 
ami ill-judged marches which tl 
obliged his exhausted corps to mahu 
and down the Great North Road^ 
in stark contrast to the rapid andiWhj 
alterations of the Highlanden, imu 
their effective tactical conmanfe 
Lord George Murray. Throughout fe 
campaign, the weather was [M 
Temperatures were arctic and dm 
snow lay over the fells of (he Lab 
District and the Pennine chain. Ik .■ 
clans were accustomed to life hug 
conditions; the Hanoverian arm m 
certainly was not. Usually, it did u 
campaign in winter but stayed snttge 
winter quarters. 

McLynn sees the crucial dedsosg 
Derby as a "close-run thing". Tfc 
Prince’s arguments in fanmi i 
pressing on to London just outweighed 
Murray's reasons for advoc&liM i 
withdrawal into Scotland. If them* 
had marched on, neither Wait 
Ligonier, nor Cumberland ccridhm 
stopped them. Although an adnurer d 
Murray as a tactical soldieT, MtLji 
describes him as "nedrdefeateffafe 
altitude at Derby and in his reluctant 
to support the initial entry of i fa 
Jacobite army into England after fi ■ 
long sojourn in Edinburgh, in ta, 
Murray and his followers had cSj 
crossed into England oa fe 
understanding that a show of nwfe 
strength south of the border rail; 
enable the English Jacobites to ad 
out of the woodwork and convinced! 
French that an invasion was aptadtt; 
proposition. When neither happeae*. 
retreat seemed the only sensible ccmi ; 
of action. Had the Jacobites Iron 
about the parlous state of Geoigeffi 
armies ana the near-panic in Loow. 
then they might have_ st«W 
themselves to continue, but 
ligence-gathering was not 
the Prince’s strong point?. Theej® 
of war at Derby clearly illustrated^ 
thc Jacobites ' WertfUBt 
military and .political ^ 
tives. For the Prince, 
of England was a gamble to sea® 
throne. For Murray,. it was Sira* 
meter to test the political wateifc 

Principally, this i; ij 
military history of a batde-lg. 
i pnign. Comments and shdri ra 

nrn UMWetl IHtO to C 


of analysis arc woven into »e ^ 
but. at times, these 
whelmed by the sheer weight 
and pninstaklnfily-resean MJg 
Yet the overall eflW « gjg, 


Yet tne overuu ’ n n ,&t 

colourless. Those whoarelowggj 
good, modern account of the 

disappointed. Pcrsonalh^ d t 

scarcely visible through the 
inlHtnry minutiae. 


(1525) to 

there Are 1 


wy s execution in 1587- monarchy whose Importance lay less in 


The old lines 


«ueen or scots i is a pupnsning industry . certainly required. Precisely, because 1 r, u * u lT ,ec L aisniysis; it is 
.in her own right, and yel dcspile the recent work on the Scottish Reforma- handled here with subtlesensIlivityL 
my nodoL books written about her, tion has rightly reacted against the ex- . ■ ■ 

repgtnjg from •romantic fiction (the cesses of the Big-Bang approach, in This 18 aN encompassed in 151 

a Gdyimst&Cd brought Scotland- tefct, .followed by very useful 


Bruce Lehman 

C.-J, A, koBERTSON 

The Origins of (he Scottish Railway 
System 1722-1844 

421pp. Edinburgh: John Donald. 


There is a fairly extensive literature on 
Scottish railways, but the bulk of it is of 


answers to the same 
mathematically 
contradictory. In 
which so Obviously lies 

bookC. J. A.RobertsonJ^-g 

how far he was & 

fashionable puberty 
profession. - ‘ 

: Sensibly, he . .^r^hasede*^ 
of quantitative history _ , ^ # 

lug surviving , wd ^J2T« j* 

on advanced ? ^ pj 
hypothetica , TJiP W* 

.wildly effiitlng but 



ner of 1565, a descriptive nature, with good studies endure, Among his m 7 ^ 
ictipns ; gave of individual companies, Such as O. S. one of the most interesuw ^ g 
The queen’s ' Nock on the Caledonian and John divergence betweeJV^^gtt 
appeal are Thomas on the North British /as we 11 as actual costs 
e Id; political COblDeteht overall Studies smrh Inhn Smttish lines was tW 


■ political compete h (overall studies such as John . . Scottish Iin?s was J 
[ urire- ThOmfo’s survey of the '.railways of have Iain, behind 


pi-: 

I#, 

b'.WV ' 


;‘ v I lei is.ds ab out: a hbst of men who fonfied ; in.'qiiesti 

r^oir -^flllvCBtli 

,i ' ; Qiieen ; It li tfip fimt 

■1 t|W/any!‘.lji?ldrian:; of (ha rcS^. abas VHjimly? 

: : ;B> |PPXiijg;qFme list 

. ■ ; approach r -nni^ uttcommdfnjs [pg prose- vedTip: ^ iuccessioh-of'c 
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fends his book; 


nk . pione^red in-; America by writers like 
jy. We kttow that the 
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bu t in tegration of tne o 
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Did Jesus have an idea of himself which 
in any way corresponded to the 
Churcn’s subsequent idea of him? Did 
he claim to be what the Christians 
djimed him to be? This is a matter of 
neai (though not decisive) importance 
jo both attackers and defenders of 
uaditional Christian faith. The search 
fa an answer has been one of the 
leading preoccupations of New 
Testament scholarship for two 
centuries and seems never-ending. It 
wes through phases of tedium and 
teneaness, and then, almost to 
everyone’s surprise, there is a new bit 
of contemporary evidence or a new 
light in which old evidence displays 
iiself. It is an area where scholarly 
minutiae, so often, in relation to the 
Gospels, deeply irritating to those 
shose concern is primarily religious, 
rally do hove a bearing on faith. 

The matter turns in large degree on 
ibe terms by which Jesus either 
describes himself or is described by 
often in the Gospel narratives. Pre- 
eminent among them is the expression 
"»n of man’ , not only because it 
occurs so frequently but also because it 
appears virtually exclusively on Jesus's 
own lips; so there seems a good chance 
that whatever // means, he meant about 
l&sown person. But things are never so 
simple, and after centuries when it was 
uken to testify to Jesus's awareness of 
ft human nature in the technical 1 
doctrinal sense, historical and literary 


studies have led to the meaning of the c 
expression becoming problematic in t 
the extreme. It has attracted ( 
suggestion after suggestion in i 
monograph after monograph. Few £ 
have been totally discarded, yet no \ 
consensus has emerged. But then in t 
1967, in a postscript to the third edition s 
of Matthew Black’s An Aramaic i 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts, i 
Gcza Vermes published material ' 
which placed the term more clearly 1 
than before in the context of first- I 
century Jewish usage. From (hat point, 
slowly (and certainly without 
admission of death by those holding 
older views) a new and coherent 
picture has come into sight. It may now 
not be absurdly rash to say that, as fur 
ns its main lines go, the problem has 
received as definitive a solution as 
mortal man has any business to ask. 
Barnabas Lindars’s achievement , in his 
thorough and lucid study Jesus Son of 
Man, is to follow up the initiative of 
Vermes and the work of those who 
have written since, and to present the 
new approach as a rounded whole. In 
the course of it, he gives his own 
judicious account of numerous 
exegetical problems related to the 
main topic, and places it in the context 
of wider questions concerning the 
message ana mission of Jesus. 

There are three major issues 
connected with “son of man", What 
did the expression mean at the time of 
Jesus ana how may he have been 
understood in using it? Is Jesus likely to 
have uttered all the sayings which 
contain it, and if not, how may 
distinctions be drawn? And what did it 
mean to the evangelists, who certainly 
saw it in the light of faith in Jesus, that 
is, used it Chnstoiogically? 

The new approach has made its chief 
contribution in relation to the first 
question, which is decisive for the 
■ whole subject. It is plain that whatever 
prepise sense it bore in the talk of first- 


ureeK ucispcis.inai is, a title. .to beput the term “son of man as applied to 
alongside Messiah, Lord, Son of God, Jesus is wholly the work of the 
and other expressions by which Jesus Church's faith - a piece of early 

WflC honnurpH on/I halinf in him .1 n /,> u; n .,n n li„ 


was honoured and belief in him i 
expressed. On the contrary, it meant 
strictly and commonly no niore than "a 
man”, though it might be used, 
somewhat enigmatically or ironically, 
when a person wished to refer to 
himself in identification with the 
human race in general: “a man in my 

E osition”. “the likes of me”. Lindars 
elieves that not far behind nine of the 
sayings in the Gospels which include 
“son of man", it is possible to discern 
the use of this idiom, though of course 
the evangelists use it in its titular sense, 
taken for granted by the time they 
wrote. When Jesus says (Luke 11:30), 
“For as Jonah became a sign to the men 
of Nineveh, so will the Son of man be to 
this generation", his original sense is 
better put: “For as Jonah became a sign 
to the men of Nineveh, so a man may 
be to this generation." Thus, without 
making self-advertising claims, yet 
asserting his own task on behalf of 
God, Jesus points to the need for 
repentance. 

Many of the sayings will not yield to 
this treatment, and Lindars believes 
that apart from the nine which he has 
isolated, all the others are the product 
of the developing Greek tradition. 
Many of them in fact are closely related 
to one or another of the authentic nine , 
but they witness to the creative work of 
the evangelists or other Christian 
teachers before them. While some will 
hold out for the view that Jesus, talking 
Aramaic, initiated a wholly 
unprecedented titular use of the term 
and somehow made sense of it to his 
' hearers, it is on the question of the 
stock of authentic sayings that most 


theology not biography. 

As, on any showing, this is partly the 
case, how did the shift occur? It came 
about largely through the constructive 
application 10 Jesus of an Old 
Testament text, Daniel 7:13, where the 
Aramaic idiom occurs with its context 
so appropriate to Christian belief 
aboul Jesus's triumph in God’s 
purposes, that Christians speedily 
turned to it as a major expression and 
bulwark of faith. From that marriage of 
idiom and text, the use of “son of man" 
in the Gospels is derived. But before 
that stage the truth seems to be chat this 
phrase, which has better claim than any 
to be the vehicle of Jesus’s self- 


reference and self-understanding, 
expresses reticence, enigma, irony and 
absorption in the cause of God. 

Perhaps thc main fruit of these new 
understandings is to reinforce a 
tendency. It grows plainer that Jesus 
was consumed with the reality of God 
and the coming decisive revelation of 
God’s rule, the cause for which he was 
ready to die. He was not so concerned 
with his own precise role in the matter. 

It then becomes plain too that as 
Christians came to preach Jesus 
himself, moving him to the centre of 
their picture, a considerable change 
was taking place. It is a change which 
should never be forgotten and, while 
certuinlv there are ways of justifying it, ' 
such justification should never be 
treated as superflous. That way lies 
obscurity ana a falsely proportioned 
religion. 


Epistolary revisions 


subsequent discussion is likely to arise. 
Some will wish to push more sayings 
into the authentic category, others will 


Papal reactions 


Michael Goulder 

Richmond Lattimore 
(Translator) 

Acts and Letters of the Apostles 
Newly translated from the Greek 

207pp. Faber.£10.95. 

0 374 100839 

, Richmond Lattimore is a distinguished 
classical scholar, whose translations 
include all Homer ahd Pindar, and 
many of the Greek tragedies; this 
volume is the second half of the New 
Testament, following The Four 
Gospels and the Revelation which 
appeared in 1979 and was well 
received. It may be said at once that the 
present translation has many virtues: 
the style flows and is pleasing; the 
penetration of the Greek language is as 
piercing with these Hellenistic texts as 
with the classical ones; and the reader 
is often made to think , hy some novelty 


professors of classical Greek cannot 
walk charmed through such a minefield 
without the occasional lapse. 'Die 
following pieces are from 1 Corinthians 
in sequence 

"And Sosthenes his (Paul's) 
brother^ is an error: Sosthenes is “the 
brother", ie the Christian rank-and- 
filer alongside Paul "the apostle''.--* 
"Christ is partitioned!" is forceful. 
"Heathens” is a poor plural. “1 did not 
judge that, among you, I knew 
anything except Jesus Christ’’ is an 
interesting, and perhaps novel, 
suggesti on. The Greek teleioi (literally 
"perfect") should not be translated 
“initiates", as Paul’s opponents use this 
word and claim to oe more than 
initiated. “The leaders of this agp” is 
also probably wrong, as the archontes 
are usually (but not always) thought to -n 
be the angelic powers who elsewhere 
engineer the crucifixion. “Sensual" 
is interesting, for psychlkos, but 
makes a weak transition to 
“fleshlY" (sarkinof). “Penalized’' is 


Brian Fdthergill 

Akthony Rhodes 

Ibe Power of Rome In The Twentieth 
Moiury: The Vatican in the Age of 
U«ral Democracies, 1870-1922 

Sldgwlck and Jflckson. 

W 99003 1 ' •• 

]MW3 Anthony Rhodes published 
Wtwi in the Age of the Dictators, 


f , »'* ,ne ™8 e "J tyit-iuiurs, 

“which, he surveyed the political 
^orybflhe papacy in the years I922r- 
. zif P«iod fraught with conflict and 
Jtotrovarsy. Ho has now decided to set 
““book at the centre of a trilogy 
fte general title of Thc Power of 
T* In the Twentieth . Century . 
in all the. period 1870-1980. 
Vaficoa in the Age of Liberal 
utmacracles becomes the first in point 
wtune and takes its readers from the 
-^rtofRome by the forces of 
Itqty to the dcnlh of 
SfT toe last of the "prisoners 

in 1922. The book 
words. “The twentieth 

: s? ^ aQ for the papacy in 1870 • 

‘ (Wi? , ?, ns c this is true, but the 
! • S^rried ihtQ the nfew age such a 
' ' the ; nineteenth 

S B £irf» 1, ^ u ^ d & e man y y ears > 

; ; ‘the ..twentieth 'century 

'• - ^ PMe to free itself 

. - nrrtKtfcwS • . r - e . n V Chief; among 1 these 
■ '■ r ' some people 

/ great 

'• *5 insistence upon 

:;Sr^il! l ^^.l^frrst Vatican 
■••••> ZJj^V.wuh- - the > legacy, of mis- 


order that was developing in Europev 
for only ’ some five years before the 
occupation of Rome, by the con- 
stitutlortn) government of Italy and ' 
the birth of the third republic in France 
he had issued his Syllabus of Eritirs 
(which Rhodes rather surprisingly does 
not mention), which roundly declared 
that thc Sovereign Pontiff could never 
reconcile himself to the notions of 
“progress, liberalism and modern 
civilization" . It was not on encouraging 
starting-point, nnd it is no ' .® UI F is ® 
learn that it was not until the next 
papal reign Ihqt any attempt at a 
rapprochement was made ».th these 
disturbing Forces. Lro XJIH* ' I J de ® d ' 
emerges ns very much the hero of this 
honk nnd Rhodes gives a good 
account of the skill wTfo which this 
pope, trained in the craft of diplomacy, 
held the balance between the need to 
come to some, sort of terms with the 
new order and ' the conservative 
traditions- he had inherited without 

straining them to the P olnt . . w Jf re . 8 
more violent- reaction would set in- 
Even in a life, proionged to beyond 
ninety years and a reign of a quarter or 
a century he 'could only make limit ed 
progress, however, : ; though , - his. 

■ encKals. m ■ . f^° h n .{ 

instituted a new pra m the Church s 
; attitude to the forking closes andhe 

, W as able, as Rhodes writes, to make 

himself acceptable, evep cxmgemal, to 
l -theministers of foreign powers mth 
[ whotn Plus DC, had refused to have 
> dealings". • j' 


contrast . to his . immediate pre- 
deccssom, ^Benedict XV, who suc- 
ceeded Pius X" in thaj?cmnous year 
'1914, seems rather a rolpurrew^Kfc. 
His reign was blighted by the war, and 
his endeavours to encourage a 
negotiated peace in 1917, which now 
seem so reasonable, were rejected by 


with the classical ones; and tlie reader “fleshly" (snr/cinoO- “Penalized" is 
is often made to think , hy some novelty too wea ^ : p aU \' S oppone nts have be eu 
of expression which challenges his misbuilding the Church, and will .be 
familiarity. On many’ occasions . I r "Shiftiness" is good: for 

pondered, and thought the proposal pa nburgla. "I have put this In terms of 
worth making. The fanjous passage ^polios fold myself 1 loses the force of 


exErmrne-r-wie.parenrneses.aro nwtw 

Revised StandaKtVereiorj ): "KAep this 
purpose (mind) in yourselves, One 
which is (is-yours) also in Christ Jesus. 
He was in the form of God, but did not 


the belligerent powers, so as to give a He was in the form of out aia no 

sense orfailure to his pontificate, think to seize on the right to be equal 

sense or rauure i wlth God (did not count equality With 

Anthony Rhodes has made ample God a thing to be grasped), but he 
use of the Vatican secret archives for st ri DOe d (emptied) himself by inking 


drawn on the Italinn state nrchivos as 
well as those of the Qua! d’Orsay and 


the form of a slave, being bom in the 
likeness of a human being (men); and 
being found in the guise of n human 
being (human form), he humiliated 
(humbled) himself and was (became) 
obedient to the death (unto death), 


well as those of the Qua! d Orsay and being found in the guise of n human 
thc British Foreign Office papers in the being (human form), he humiliated 
Public Record Office. His . book is (humbled) himself and was (became) 
directed to the general reader and he obedient to the death (unto death), ‘ 
presents a clear and fluent narrative, , deal h on the cross." At every point . 
though 'the extent covered, ' ranging t fa c j s something . to be said for 
fromTrance and Italy and the crisis of Lattimore’s version. 

: sSKSSisig 

perennial P rob ^£^ d a ™‘ S voire” and “to outrage the .church* are 
attunpsforara not cmlte Endisli. and in the great 


'‘fo Tavouf 6f one against another ? 
Paul says “ the other' (but this is a 
common error, which distorts the 
whole letter - there are nvo parties 
inVoNed). "Have you grown rich yet?" 
weakens Paul’s sarcasm sadly - the 
opposition thought they had all divine * 
ricnes, and were already reigning in- 
God's kingdom'.. "Clings to a whore" , 
won’t do; the Corinthians went further 
than clinging. Inverted commas are 
usual, ana helpful, with slogans like 
“All things ard lawful" quoted by Paul 
from the other side. “Unless the Lord 
has so directed" is wrong {hos does not 
mean “so" in the NT): better "Only, 6s . 
the Lord has assigned to each . . . 
“Make the best ot your condition" is 
the right meaning, and a fine turn of 
phrase. "The Impending peril”, is also 


gSawsr— sue ksi jm 


ae die chu rch aie right, though ■ ananke is worse than 
is 8 “in alt thus we end p.f the world. ' 


jhis^claim u 
, kofo® arid 

XJpon the 
Mf-^Hddes- treads' a 
fc "M p "M, sometimes 

-to .guess 
as ^ CathoUdprAot), 


Much Of this good wofk waS undone* 
of at least made po forthw ^dvance, 
during the next feigp,. X m 
oolitical matters toblTiB very similar 

‘SSTtto pwteww tod 

whom hd took, his name. It was in the 


*Q 111 EU1 * un lav. « r 

" raises unhappy ■ It 'would . have been helpful if the t . 
Sut- rather; tjiau rcade^hscl been: (old what text was. > 
which may Vary , ibeing.t ranslated: it wasn't. ijie standard 
tie batter to take ■ Neatli- Aland, 26th edition, but the 

he was ^nty-eighUna i g fertrirl^utlf hedtSf he will find many 

^egshould be w arned 1 that things worth his while. 

page 7^ then Rome was o«gpied by Infornlation, please 

1 afer n On pageTO Leo )GI f isdfecribed Oscar WildeMte^ which baye cb^ Herhert Sapiuel, 1st Vlscomt Smmel 
S :e ££! ffi-rine years fold fo hi$: t to bght auce the DOblittUon Wm ? ;(187(W?63)^ foyers and recollecr 
a ? :?* it stiiies that • . 1962. ’ for sLiDolemeotarV - HnAsi'for a biafoaohV. 
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Brantteis Uni- 
MA 02254. , 


the “ModeJst" : £ 

• theoloaical "thought might pe 
Sfred esressKel) - severe 

. condemnatory, cspeciahy the .cam 

.: against it tha( he. extrhct<frp^ W 


heS vblume, : ''^■■Seraard Wnssemein 

^fohfrhnrn in 1810 no! 181i)i Onpage - ' ' ... - : Ru pert 1 Hart-Davis . .. • ; Histpry Departraejjt , Brandefa Uni- 

date "of Elizabeth fs Marske-in-SWfoedale,,; 'Richmond,; , . verity, Waltham, :MA 02254. 

excommUnidation by Plus Yorkshire. 1 Peter Sedgwicfr letters and papers ■ 

'1571, but the 1 ^Bull^ Regnatu^ m Excelsis ,. Ro ^ Mdyitder{X%S^ 1938), Austrian ; " (preferably • photocopies);,, for a . 
waS pub!i^ed ln l570. VVisem^ i frrainist and author eny ]nforma 7 = memorial volume . - . ■ 

• .' not Manning ^as the -i-tioh:. .particularly concerning the - ■ •' ; . Steven Lukas •>/ 

. reside irt EflglWripre Pole.rewiVlng - ^hpfoaboutfiu- of - rhe.,. JVac/to V •“ ; : .. Raphael 1 Samuel. 

ihis ■ hat lit 1850, and W ; "! brought to London by RfitheBr^uq-/.;.; • Peter Sedj^t^Memartql Volume, 
i canonized forty and not ten yew Jjter , f or research purposes. > Pluto Press; ThcWork$. i 05 a Tor- . 


his death i -(tw 
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• of Odd VolUtnes: yearbooks ,. . 
i club for the period 1910-18, 
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